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Mans Excellency, Fall, Miseries, Infirmities ; The causes 


of them. 


. AN, the most excellent and noble 
Mans Excellency.) M creature of the world, the prin- 
cipall and mighty work of God, wonder of nature, as Zoro~ 
aster calls him; «udacis natur@ miraculum, t varvail 
of marvails, as Plato; the “abridgement and epitome of 
the world, as Pliny ; microcosmus, a little world, a mo- 
del of the world, © soveraign lord of the earth, viceroy of the 
world, sole commander and governour of all the creatures 
in its to whose empire they are subject in particular, and 
yeeld obedience; far surpassing all the rest, not in body only, 
but in soule ; “imaginis imago, ‘created to God's own ‘image, 
to that immortal and incorporcal substance, with all the facul- 
ties and powers belonging unto it; was at first pure, divine, 
perfect, ets “created after God in true holiness and 
righteousness ; Deo congruens, free from all manner of in- 
firmities, and put in Paradise, to know God, to praise and 
glorifie him, to do his will, 

Ut dis consimiles parturiat deos, 

(as an old poet saith) to propagate the church. 
Mans fall and miserie.) But this most mole crenture, 
Heu_ tristis, et lacrymosa commutatio! (*oné exclaims) 
O pittifol change! is fallen from that he was, and for= 





* Magnum mirsculum, * Mundi epitome, nature deliciz, © Flos ree 
tum omaium, €ui sublanaria serviunt. Scalig. exercit, 365. sec. 3. Va'es. de 
scr Fhil cB, | Ue in mumbemte Casals image, sic to horas Dee 
« . }mago mundi in corpore, Dei in anima, Exemplumgue Dei 
quimyusestinimagine putts SE ph.d, M.D Patton 
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feited his estate, become miserabilis homuncio, a castaway, 
‘acaitiff, one of the most miserable creatures of the world, if 

be considered in his own nature, an unregenerate man, and 
‘86 much obscured by his fall, that (some few reliques excepted) 
he is inferiour to a beast; * man in honour that understandeth 
not, is like unto beasts that perish ; so David esteems him: a 
monster by stupend metamorphosis, *a fox, a dog, a hog; 
what not? Quantum mutatus ab illo! How much altered from 
that he was; before blessed and happy, now miserable and ac- 
cursed ; ‘he must eat his meat in sorrow, subject to death and 
all manner of infirmities, all kinde of calamities. 

A description of melancholy.) “Great travail is created 
for all men, and an heavy yoke on the sons of Adam, from 
the day that they go out My chair mothers womb, unto that 
day they return to the mother of all things ; namely, their 
ti his, and feare of their hearts, and their imagination 

things they wait for, and the day of death. From him 
that silteth in the glorious throne, to him that sitteth be~ 
neath in the earth and ashes—from him that is cloathed in 
blue silk, and weareth a crown, to him that is cloathed in 
simple linnen—wrath, envy, trouble, and unguietness, and 
Seare f ; and rigour and strife, and such things, come 

m and beast, but seavenfold to the ungodly. All 
this befalls bim inthis life, and peradventure eternal miserte 
in the life to come. 

: ive cause of mans miserie and infirmities.] The 
impulsive cause of these miseries in man, this privation or 
destruction of God's image, the cause of death and discases, 
of all temporal! and eternal punishments, was thesin of our 
first parent Adam, ‘in eating of the forbidden fruit, by the 
divels instigationand allurement—his disobedience, pride, am- 
bition, intemperance, incredulity, curiosity; from whence pro~ 
ceeded original sin, and that general corruption of mankind— 
ae. froma fountain, flowed all bad inclinations, and actual traps- 

ssions, Which cause our several calamities, inflicted upon us 

our sins, And this, belike, is that which our fabulous poets 

have shadowed unto us in the tale of ‘ Pandora's box, which, be~ 

ing opened through her curiosity, filled the world full of all man= 

ner.of discases.. [tis not curiosity alone, but those other ery- 

ing sins of ours, which pull these several plagues and miseries 

upon our heads. For avi peccatum, ili procella, as 8 Chry~ 
» 


Sostome well observes. by reason of their transgres~ 
. * Lascivid supent impudentia canem, astu 

forok lenees Chrys 28a Gens Th 4 Ecclus 40.1, 2 9, 4,3, & 
rm $17, Fille cadens ‘manibus decusit, et und ‘em ime 

risk les cig ee, Lope. Hom. 5, ad pop. 
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sion, and because of their iniquities, are afficted. * Reare , 
cometh like suddain desolation, end destruction like a whirle- 
winde, affliction and anguish, because they did not feare God. 
* Are you shaken with wars? (as Cyprian well urgeth to. 
Demetrius,) are you molested with dearth and famine ? is 
your health crushed with raging diseases ? is mankind spene- 
rally tormented with epidemical maladies? ’tis all for your 
sins, Hag. 1.9, 10. Amos 1. Jer. 7, God is angry, punisheth, 
and threateneth, because of their obstinacy and stubbornness, 
they will not turn unto him. © Ifthe earth be barren then for 
want of rain; if, dry and squalid, it yeeld no fruit; if your 
Sountains be dryed up, your wine, corn, and oyl blasted ; if the 
ayr be corrupted, and men troubled with diseases, "tis by reason 
of their sins, which (like the blood of Abel) crye loud to heaven 
for vengeance, Lam. 5, 15. That we have sinned, therefore 
our hearts are heavy, Isa. 59.1}, 12. We rore like bears, 
and mourn like doves, and want health, mc. ie our sins and 
trespasses. But this we cannot endure to hear, or to take 
notice of, Jer. 2.30. We are smitten in vain, and receive 
no correction; and cap. 5.3. Thou hast stricken them; 
but they have not sorrowed ; they have refused to receive cor~ 
rection ; they have not returned. Pestilence he sent ; but 
they have not turned to him, Amos 4. * Het could not 
abide John Baptist, nor * Domitian endure Apollonius to tell 
the causes of the plague at Ephesus, his injustice, incest, adul= 
tery, and the like. " 
To punish therefore this blindness and obstinacy of ours, as 
& concomitant cause and principal agent, is God's just judge~ 
ment, in bringing these calamities upon us, to chastise wi, (T 
say) for our sins, and to sutisfie God's wrath: for the law 
requires obedience or punishment, as you may read at large, 
Deut. 28.15. If they will not obey'the Lord, and keep his 
commandments and ordinances, then all these curses shall come 
upon them, © Gursed in the town, and in the fitld, ec. 
¥ Cursed in the fruit of the body, &c. © The Lord shall send 
thee trouble and shame, because of thy wickedness, Anda 
little after, |The Lord shall smite thee with the batch 
Egypt, and with emrodls, and scab, and itch ; and thow 
not be healed; * with mudness, blindness, and astonii 
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of kéart: This Paul seconds, Rom. 2.9. Tribulation and 
anguish on the soule of every man that doth evil. Or else 
these chastisements are inflicted upon us for our humiliation, 
to exercise and try our patience here in this life, to bring us 
home, to make us kriow God and ourselves, to inform and 
teach us wisdome, * Therefore is my people gone into captivity, 
hecause they had no knowledge ; therefore is the wrath of the 
Lord kindled against his people, and he hath stretched out his 
hand upon them. He is desirous of our salvation, * nostre 
salutis avidus, saith Lemnius, and for that cause pulls us by 
the ear many times, to put usin minde of our duties that 
they which erred might have * understanding, (as Isay speaks, 
29. et so to be reformed. I am afflicted and ut the point 
b Figs so David confesseth of himself, Psal. $8. v. 9. 15. 
ine eys are sorrowful through mine affliction: and that 
mu him turn unto God. Great Alesands, in the midst of 
jis prosperity, by a company of parasites deified, and now 
made dplpes g saw pov his wounds bleed, remem- 
Ahered that he was buta man, and remitted of his pride. In 
jmorbo recolligit se animus, as * Pliny well perceived > ix 
sickness the minde reflects upon it self, with judgement sur- 
f veys it self, and athors its former courses; insomuch that Ne 
concludes to his friend Maximus, * that il were the period of 
| all philosophy, if we could so continue, sound, or perform but 
jarl of that which we poms to do, being sick. Who so 
rise then, will consider these things, as David did, (Psal. 
144, verse lust) and, whatsoever fortune befall him, make use 
of it—ifbe be in sorrow, need, sickness, or any other ad- 
versity, seriously to recount with himself, why this or that 
malady, miserie, this or that incurable disease, is inflicted upon 
him ; it may be for his good; ‘ sic expedit, as Petrarch said of 
his daughters ague. Bodily sicknes 1s for his soules health ; 
periisset, nisi periisset ; had be not been visited, he had utterly 
perished ; for the Lord correcteth him whom he loveth, even 
as afather doth his child in whom he delighteth. If he be 
safe and sound on the other side, and free from all manner of 
inficmity 5 "et cud 


Gratia, forma, valetudo contingat abunde, 
Et mundus victus, non deficiente crameni— 


“ha. 5, Vers, 13, 15, * Nostra slutis avidus, continentey anres veilicae, 

4, calamitne subinds nos exereet, Levious Lemn. 1.2 ¢, 99. de occult, nat 
eee fos peeqpecrer artes Does fre Imquorns fae eligi 
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profiirmar. *Pamxh © Prov 12 * Hor, Epia. lib, 
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And that he have grace, beauty, favour, health, 
A cleanly dyet, and abound in wealth— 


yet, in the midst of his prosperity, let him remember that 
caveat of Moses, *leware that ‘he do not forget the Lord 
his God; that he be not puffed up, but acknowledge them to 
be his good gifts and ‘benefits, and » the more he hath to 
be more thankful, (as Agapetianus adviseth) and use them 
aright. 

Instrumental causes of our infirmities.) Now the instru- 
mental causes of these our infirmities are as diverse, as the 
infirmities themselves. Stars, heavens, elements, &e, and 
all those creatures which God hath made, are armed agai: 
sinners. They were indeed once good in themselves ; 
that they are now, many of them, pernicious unto us, is 
not in their nature, but our corruption which hath caused 
it. For, from the full of our first parent Adam, they have 
been changed, the earth accursed, the influence stars 
altered: the four elements, beasts, birds, plants, are now 
ready to offend us. The principal things for the use of man 
are water, fire, iron, salt, meal, wheat, hony, milk, 
oyl, wine, clothing, good to the godly, to the sinners turned 
to evil, Ecclus. 39. 26. Fire, and hail, and famine, and 
dearth, all these are created for vengeance, Ecclus. 39. 29. 
The heavens threaten us with their comets; stars, planets, 
with their great conjunctions, eclipses, oppositions, quartiles, 
and such unfriendly aspects; the we with his meteors, 
thunder and lightning, intemperate heat and cold, mighty 
windes, tempests, unseasonalle weather ; from which proceed 
dearth, famine, plague, and all sorts of epidemical diseases, 
consuming infinite myriades of men. At Cairo in Egypt, evely” 
third vear, {as it is related by ©Boterus, and others) 300000 
dye of the plague ; aud 200000 in Constantinople, every fifth 
or seaventh at the utmost. How doth the earth terrific and 
oppress us with terrible earthquakes, which are most frequent 
in “China, Japan, and those easiern climes, swallowi: up 
sometimes six cities at once! How doth the water rage with his 
inundations, irruptions, flinging down towns, cities, villages, 
bridges, &c. besides, shipwracks; whole islands are sometimes 
suddainly over-whelmed with all their inhabitants, as in 
* Zeland, Holland, and many parts of the continent drowned, 
as the ‘lake Erne in Ireland! & Nikilgue proeter arcium ca~ 


* Deus 8. 11. Qni star, videat ne cader. Sonto majoribus benefidiié-a 
Deo cumolaturn, unto abliganiovem se debitorem fateri * Botenss.icle Inet.” 
Undium, == ¢ Lege hist. relationemt Led. de rebut Japonicia ad acnum 

ulcer eg Belg. an, 1421, »Gualdus Cambems, 
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davera Patenti- cernimus freto. In the ferns of Freesiand, 

1230, ‘by reason of tempests, * the sea drowned multa homi~ 
t ea millia, et jumenta sine numero, ‘all the countrey alcnost, 

men and cattel in it, How doth the fire rage, that merciless 

clement, consuming in an instant whole cities! What town, 
of any antiquity or note, hath not been once, again and again, 
bh fury of this merciless element, defaced, ruinated, and 
left desolate? In a word, 


is it? unda mergit ; aéris 
Pa Vis vaesie @equori ereptum necat; 
+ Bello superstes, tabidus morbo perit. 
© Whom fire spares, sea doth drown; whom sea, 
Pestilent ayr doth send to clay ; 
‘Whom war scapes, sickness takes away. 


To descend to more particulars, how many creatures aire at 
Beadle feud with men! Lions, wolves, bears, &c. some 
With hoofs, hornes, tusks, tecth, nails: how many noxious 
serpents and venemous creatures, ready to offend us with 
J stings, breath, sight, or quite kill us! How many pernicious 
/ fishes, plants, gums, fruits, seeds, flowers, &e. could I 
| teckon up ona suddain, which by their very smell, many of 
| them, touch, taste, cause some grievous malady, if not death 
| Ttself! Some make mention ofa thousand several poysons : but 
+ these are but trifles in respect. The greatest enemy to man is 
man, who, by the divels instigation, is still ready to do mis- 
chiefe—his own executioner, a © woolf, a divel to himself aud 
others, We are all brethren in Christ, or at least should be— 
members of one body, servants of one Lord; aud yet no fiend 
can so torment, insult over, tyrannize, vex, as one man doth 
Another. Let me not fall, therefore, (saith David, when wars, 
plague,-famine, were offered) into the hands of mea, merciless 
and wicked meh : 





Vix-sunt homines hoc nomine dighi 5 
-Quamque lupi, seve plus teritatis habent. 


‘We can, most part, foresee these cpidemicall diseases, ani 
Site wiped Dkarths, plata ay plagues, our nik 


us; carth-quakes, inundations, ruines of houses, consum- 

i ‘come by little and little, or make some noyse before- 

3 buit the knaveries, impostures, injuries, and villanies of 

jen no art can avoid, We can keep our professed. enemies: 

L our-cities, by gates, walls and towres, defend our selves 
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from theeves and tobbets by watchfulness and weapons; bik 
this malice of men, and their pernicious endeavours, no cau= 
tion can divert, no vigilancy foresee, we have $0 Many secret |" 
plots and devices to mischiefe one another; sometimes Iby the ) 
divéls help, as magicians, *witches; sometimes by iinpos-) 
tures, mixtures, poysons, stratageniS} single combats, wars, 
(we hack and hew, as if we were ternecionem nati, like 
Cadmus souldiers born to consume one another:—'tis an Or- 
dinary thing to read of an hundred and two hundred thousand 
men slain in a battel) besides all manner of tortures, brasen 
bulls, racks, wheels, strappadoes, guns, engins, &e. *dd 
unum corpus humanum supplicia plura, quam membra: 
have invented more torturing instruments, than there be 
veral members in a mans body, as Cyprian well observes. 
To come nearer yet, our own parents, by their offences, in 
discretion, aud intemperance, are our mortal enemies. ¢ The 
Sathers have eaten sowr grapes; and the childrens teeth are 
set on cdye, They cause our griefe many times; and put: upon 
us heretitary discases, inevitable infirmities; they torment us; 
and we are ready to injure our posterity, 





‘ mox daturi progeniem vitiosiorem ; 





and the latter end of the world, as ‘Paul foretold, is still like 
to be worst. We are thus bad by nature, bad by kinde, but 
far worse by art, every man the greatest enemy unto himself, 
We study many times to undo onr selves, abusing those good 
gifts which God hath bestowed upou us, health, weilth, 
strength, wit, learning, art, memory, to our own desirute 
tion: ' Perditiotuaex te. As *Judas Maccabeus killed Apol- 
Jonius with his own weapons, we arm ourselves to our own 
overthrows; and nse reason, art, judgement, all that should 
help os, as so many instruments to undo us. Hector gave 
Ajax a sword, which, so Jong as he fought against enemies, 
served for his help and defence; but after he began to hurt 
harmless creatures with it, turned to his own burtless bowels. 
Thore excellent meanes, God hath bestowed on us, well im- 
ployed, cannot but much avail us; but, if otherwise perverted, 
they rume and confound us: and so, es reason of our intlisere» 
tion and weakness, they commonly do: we have too 
instances. This St. Austin acknowledgeth of himself in 
humble Confessions; promptness of wit, memory, elo- 
ie od they were God's good gifts ; ut he did s¢ them 
his glory. If you will particularly know how,.gid by » 
‘*Misceat sconita noverce. * Lib. 2. Epist. 2. ad Donaturn, i 
bey *Hor.1.$.0d.6 52 Tae “ike 1% i 
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what meanes, consult physitians; and they will tell you, that it 
is in offending in some of those six non-natural things, of which 
I shall afier *dilate more at large: they ere the causes of our 
infirmities, our surfeitings and drunkenness, our immoderate 
insatiable lust, and prodigious ryot. Plures crapula, quam 
gladius, isa true saying—the board consumes more than the 
sword. Our intemperance it is, that pulls so many severall 
incurable diseases upon our heads, that hastens old age, per- 
verts our temperature, and brings upon us suddain death. And, 
Jast of all, that which crucifies us most, is our own folly, mad- 
ness, (quos Jupiter perdit, dementat; by substraction of his 
assisting grace, God permits it) weakness, want of govern- 

mt, our facility and proneness in yeelding to several lusts, 
in giving way to every passion and perturbation of the minde; 
by which meanes we metamorphose our selves, and degenerate 
into beasis; all which that prince of ‘poets observed of Aga- 
memnon, that, when he was well pleased, and could moderate 
his passion, be was—os oculosque Jovi par—like Jupiter in fea- 
ture, Mars in valour, Pallas in wisdome, another God; but, 
when he became angry, he was a lion, a tyger, adog, &c. 
there appeared no sign or likeness of Jupiter in him: so we, 
as long as we are ruled by reason, correct our inordinate ap- 

ite, and conform our selves to God’s word, are as so many 
iki saints: but, if we give reins to lust, anger, ambition, 
pride, and follow our own wayes, we deyenerate into beasts, 
transform our selves, overthrow our constitutions, “provoke 
God to anger, and beap upon us this of melancholy, and all 
kindes of incurable diseases, as a just and deserved punishment 
of our sins. 


SUBSECT. IT. 


(BEEINITION 
THE NUMMER FOF DISEASES. 
2 DIVISION 


HAT a disease is, almost every physitian defines. 

) €Fernelius calleth it an gffection of the body contrary 

fo nature —! Fuchsius and Crata, an hinderence, hurt, or 
alteration of any action of the Lody, or part of t—s'Tho- 
sy a dissolution of that league which is between body 


Port. B Sect. 2. Memb. 2. * Nequitia est, quar tenon sinit ese senem. 

“Homer ‘Med. Serene lwxms, inglayies, et infinite hijusmodi 

divinas mierertur, "Crato, «Fem, Path. he". Morbi 

Seah coeek seem canes inaidens, Cracks, Tet LS, Seet3y 3. 

A.que primus vitiatsr activ. # Dissolutio fecdesis im corpore, Ub saniiad eo 
eoupumunatio, ‘ . 
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and soule, and a perturbation of it ; at health the perfection, 
and makes to the preservation of it— Labeo in Agclhus, an 
ill habit of the body, opposite to nature, hindering the use of 
others otherwise, all to this effect. ‘ 
Number of diseases.) How many diseases there are, is a 
uestion not vet determined. Pliny reckons up 300, from 
the crown of the head, to the sole of the foot: elsewhere he 
saith, morborum infinita multifedo, their number is infinite, 
Howsoever it was in those times, it boots not; in our dayes, 
Tam sure the number is much augmented ; 









‘mucies, ¢t nova tebrium 
‘Terris incubuit cobors: 


for, besides many epidemical diseases unheard of, and  alto- 
gether unknown to Galen and Hippocrates, as scorlufum, 
small pox, plica, sweating sickness, morbus Gallicus, Wc, 
we have many proper and peculiar almost to every part. 

No man free from some disease or other.J No man 
amongst us so sound, of so good a constitntion, that hath not 
some impediment of body or minde, Quisque suos patimur 
manes; we have all our infirmities, first or last, more or 
‘There will be, peradventure, in an age, or one ofa thousand), 
like Zenophilus the musician in ‘Pliny, that may happily live 
105 yeares without any manner of impediment ; a Pollio Ro- 
mulus, that can preserve himself ‘with wine ant oyl; a 
man as fortunate as Q. Metellus, of whom Valerius so mach 
braggs; a man as healthful as Otto Herwardus, a senatour of 
Ausborrow in Germany, (whom ' Leovitius the astrologer 
brings in for an example and instance of certainty in his art) 
who, because he had the significatoursin his geniture fortunate, 
and free from the hostile aspects of Saturn and Mars, being & 
very old inan, fcould not remember that ever he was sick. 
Paracelsus may bragg, that he could make a man live 400. 
yeares or more, if he might bring him up from his infancy, and ) 
dyet bim as he list; and some physitians hold, that there is 
no certain period of mans life, but it may still, by tempe-_ 
france and physick, be prolonged. We finde, in the mean time, 
by common experience, that no man can escape, but that'af 
‘Hesiod is true: 

Twn sr yap yee wecrer, ain Ds Garacon” 
Nageid" eolpwroion ap tuspn, ni ems were, 
Avropare Gerrwas. 

* 

* Libs 1. L- Morbas ext habitus contra natura, is, Aer, 
aT >i Mene “Cap, 50, he 7 Conon ey nt 
sine ulto incommodo, ‘*Intus mubso, form oleo: Exconplis genitur. 
prafixis Ephemer, capde infirrmitat. * Qui, quoad pueritise uitimam m: 

rian rezordari potet,non meminit se xgrotm cecubuine “Libr de w) 
Open el das 
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27 | Tht earth's fall of maladies, and full:theseay) © 
‘Which set upon-us buth by night und dag. 


© Division of discases.} If you require a more exact division 
of these ordinary diseases which are incident to men, I refer 
‘you to physitians: *they will tell you of acule and chronick, 
first and secundary, lethales, salularcs, errant, fixed, simple, 
compound, connexed, ot consequent, belonging to parts or 
the whole in habit or in disposition, Sc. My Suisica at this 
time (a8 most befitting my parposc) shall be into those of the 
body and mindé. For them of the body, (a briefe catalogue of 
which Fuchsius hath made, Institut. lib. 3. sect. 1. cap. 11.) 
Aveter you to the voluminous tomes of Galen, Arctaeus, Rha- 
fis, Avicenna, Alexander, Paulus, Aétius, Cordouerius, and 
those exact neotericks, Savanarola, Capivaccius, 
Altomarus, Hercules de Saxonid, Mercurialis, Vi 
ventinus, Wecker, Piso, &¢, that have methodically and cla~ 
rately written of them all. ‘Those of the minde and head J 
will briefly handle, and apart, 





, SUBSECT, III. 
Division of the Diseases of the Head. 


IHESE discases of the minde, forasmuch as they have their 

chief seat and organs in the head, are commonly re- 
peated amongst the diseases of the bead, which are divers, 
and vary much according to their site: for in the bead, as there 
he several parts, So there be divers grievances, which, according 
to that division of > Heurnius, (which-he takes out of Arcula- 
nus) are inward or outward (10 omit all others which pertain 
to eys and fare zoel Layo pase) mouth, palat, 
» Tongue, wesel, chops, face, dic. ‘ to the 
brein, as baldness, fling of hair, Hei ih ne ey 
belonging to the skiys next to the bfain, called dura and pia 
mater, x3 all bead akes, &c.or to the ventricles, cavles, 
kells, tunicles, creeks, and parts of it, and their passions, as 
“earos, vertigo, inculus, apoplerxie, falling-sickness, The 
diseases of the nerves; crampes, stupor, convulsion, tre- 
mor, palsie; or belonging to the excrements of the brain, ea- 
tarrhes, sneezing, rheumes, distillations; or else those (hat 


‘See Femelius, Path. lib. 1- cap. 9, 10, 11, 12, Puchi, instit. 1. 3. sect. 2 
coh. Weckat: Syot. > Prafat 
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pertain to the substance of the brain it self, imwhich are:con- | 
ceived, phrensie, lethargie, metancholyy madness, weait me- 
mory, sopor, or coma vigilia and vigtl coma. Out of these 
again [ will single such aa penperty tothe phantasia, or 
imagination, or reason it self, which * Laurentius calls thevdis- 
eases of the minde; and Hildesheim, morbos imaginations, aut 
rationis ese, which are three or four m nownber, phrenste, 
madness, melancholy, dotage and their kindes, as hydrophobia, 
igcaxitiipi: cborasatecll PUL, morbi deena: tantaet 
will briefly touch and point at, insisting, especially in this of 
melancholy, as more eminent than the rest, and that shrough 
all his kindes, causes, symptomes, prognosticks, cures; as Lo~ 
nicerus hath done de Apoplerit and many other of such parti- 
cular diseases, Not that I finde fault with those which have 
written of this subject before, as Jason Pratensis, Laurentios 
Montaltus, ‘T. Bright, &c. they bave done very well in their 
several! kindes and methods: yevthat which one omits, another 
may haply see; that which one contracts, another may inlarge. 
To conclude with *Scribanins, that which they had neglected, 
or perfunctorily handled, we may more thoroughly examine: 
that which is obscurely delivered in them, may be perspi- 
cuously dilated and amplified by us, and so made more fami- 
liar and easie for every man's capacity, and the common good; 
which is the chiefe end of my discourse. 


SUBSECT, IV. 


Dotage, Phrensie, Madness, Fydrophobiay Lycanthrapia, 
Chorus sancti Viti, Extasis. 


yf % OTAGE, fatuity, or folly, is a come 
Deliviueny dotage-) mon name to all the following spe= 

cies, as some will have it.‘ Laurentivs and *Altomarus com- 

prehended madness, melancholy, and the rest, under this name, 

and call it the summum genus of them all. If it be distin- 

guished from them, it is natural or ingenite, which comes by 

some defect of the organs, and over-moist brain, a8 we see in- 
our common fools; and is for the most part intended or re- 

mitted in particular'men, and theretpon some are wiser than 

other; or else it is acquisite, an appendix or symptome of 
some other disease, which comes or goes; or, if it continue, a 

sign of melancholy it self. 





# Cup. 2. de melanchal. + Cop. 2. de Physiologis sagarum. . Quod alii minus 
are ‘dixerint, nos examiaare, melius dij sturdeamas, 
*Captideme |" 4 Artimed. c7. i 
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Phrensie.| Phrenitis (which the Greeks derive from the 
word'ger) is adisease of the minde with @ continual madness 
ordotage, which hath an acate fever annexed, or else an in- 
flammation of the bram, or the membranes or kells of it, with 
an acute fever, which causeth madness and dotage. It differs 
fron melancholy and madness, because their dotage is without 
aragué: this continual, with waking, or memory decayed, Sc. 
Melancholy is most part silent, this clamorous; and many 
such like ciiiereuces are assigned by physitians. 

Madness.| Madness, phrensie, aud melancholy, are con- 
founded by Celsus, and many writers; others leave out phrensie, 
and make madness and melancholy but one disease; which 
®Jason Pratensis especially labours, and that they differ only 
secundum majus ot minus, in quantity alone, the one being a 
degree to the other, and both proceeding from one cause. They 
diller intenso et remisso gradu, saith *Gordonius, asthe humour 
is ‘intended or remitted, Of the same minde is ‘Areteus, 
Alexander Tertullianus, Guianerivs, Savanarola, Heurnius; 
and Galen himself writes promiscvously of them both, by rea- 
son of their affinity: but most of our neotericks do handle them 
apart, whom I will follow in this treatise. Madness is there- 
fore defined to be a vehement dotage; or raving without a fever, 
far-more violent than melancholy, full of anger and clamour, 
horrible looks, actions, gestures, troubling the patients with 
far greater vehemency both of body and minde, without all feare 
pe sorrow, with such impetuous force and boldness, that 
sometimes three or four men cannot bold them; differing only 
in this from phrensie, that it is without a fever, and their me= 
mory is, most part, better. It hath the sate causes as the other, 
as choler adust, and blood incensed, brains inflamed, &c. 
4Fracastorius adds, a due time and full age \o this definition, 
to distinguish it from children, and will have it confirmed im- 
polency, \o separate it from such as accidentally come and go 
egain, as ly taking henlane, nightshade, wine, &c. Of 
this fury there be divers kindes; * ecstasie, which is familiar 
with some persons, as Cardan saith of himself, he could be in 
-oneavhen he list; in which the Indian priests deliver their 
oracles, and the witches in Lapland (as Olaus Magnus writeth, 
J,3. cap. 18. extasi omnia pradicere) answer all questions 





+ Plesique medic uno complexe perstringunt hos duos morbos, quod ex eédiem 
SeaN UGLY Guokger wiplichic, ante wiem ene; a cher pesered a 
forum existat, Jason h * Lib, Med. * Pars manie mihi videtur, 
# Iams et, gol ete Gebith etrempore debito, per ae, nan momentnea e fo- 
gqucerm, wt yin, soluni hyoscyami, irmotam bebe: impotentiam bene operandi 
Pues. iitelieewum. 1% dejateliections.- “Of which tead Felix Plater, cap. 9.e 
oer alipations, ( 
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in an extasis you will ask; what friends do, where they 
arc, how they fare, &e. The cuner species of this pide 
enthusiasms, revelations, and visions, so often mentioned by 
Gregory and Beda in their workes; obsession or i 
divels, SyCilline prophets, and poetical Furies ; such as come 
by cating noxious herbs, tarantulas stinging, &c. which some 
reduce to this. The most known are /ycanthropia, hydropho~ 
bia, chorus sancti Viti. 

rapper uy tell Lycanthropia, which Avicenna calls eucu~ 
buth, others lupinam insaniam, or woolf-madness, when men 
run howling about graves and fields in the night, and will not 
be perswaded but that they are wolves, or some such beasts— 
#Aétius and > Paulus call it akinde of melancholy ; but I should 
rather refer it to madness, as most do. Some make a doubt of 
it, whether there be any such disease. * Donat. ab Altomart 
saith, that he saw two of them in his time: 4Wierus tells a 
story of such a one at Padua, 1541, that would not beleeve to 
the contrary, but that he was a-woolf. He hath another in- 
stance of a Spaniard, who thought himself a bear. ¢Forestus 
confirms as much by many examples; one, amongst the rest, 
of which he was an eye-witness, at Alemacrin Holland—a 
husbandman thatstill hunted about graves, and kept in church- 
yards, of a pale, black, ngly, and fearful look. Such, belike, 
or little better, were king Prottus daughters, that thought 
themselves kine; and Nebuchadnezzar, in Daniel, as some in- 
terpreters hold, was only troubled withithis kinde of madness. 
‘This disease perhaps gave occasion to that hold assertion of 
*Pliny, some men were turned into wolves in his time, and 
Jrom wolves to men again; and to that fable of Pausanias, of a 
man that was ten yeares a woolf, and aflewards turned to his 
former shape : to * Ovid's tale of Lycaon, &e. He that is de~ 
sirous to hear of this disease, or more examples, lec him 
Austin in bis eighteenth book de Civitate cap. 5; Mi 
zaldus, cent. $. 77; Sckenkius, lit, 1, Hildesheim, spicil..9,. 
de Mania ; Porestus, lil.10. de Morbis Cerebri ; Olaus Magnus; 
Vincentius Bellavicensis, spec. met. lil. 31. ¢. 122; Pierius, 
Bodine, Zuinger, Zeilgur, Peucer, Wicrus, Spranger, &c. 
This malady, saith Avicenna, troubleth men most in Ke 
and is now a dayes eot in Bohemia and Hungary, accord= 
ing to! Heurnius. Schernitzius will bave it common in Livo- 


nia, They lye hid, most part, al! day, and go abroad in the 


* Lib, 6. cap, It, * Lib. 9. eap. 16. * Cap. 9. Art. med. + De 
prastig. Demonum, |, 8. cap. 21, * Observat, lib. 10. demorbis cerebri, e. 15. 
' Hippockates, Ib. de insania, sien Homines interdum lupos fieri 5 
stcontra, Mee Ld, 1 Cap, de Maa, 
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‘ight, barking, howling, at and. deserts ; *they have 
tava hollow eys, scat bed lecaet thighs, very He and 
pale, Ysaith Altomarus : he gives a.reason there of alll the 

ws, and sets down a briefe cure of them. 
ta is a kinde of madness, well known in every 
village, which comes by the biting of a mad dog, or scratching 
t ne Aurelianus), touching, or smelling alone sometimes (as 
‘kenkius proves), and is incident to many other creatures as 
well as men; so called, because the parties affected cannot 
endare the sight of water, orany liquor, supposing -till they see 
amad doginit. And (which is more wonderful) though they 
be very dry, (as in this malady they are) they will miiher dye 
thao dink, ©Cerlius Aurelianus, an ancient writer, makes a 
doubt whether this hvdrophobia be a passion of the body or the 
minde, The part affeeted is the brain: the cause, poyson that 
comes from the mad dog, which is so hot and dry, that it con- 
sumes all the moisture in the body. f Hildesheim relates of 
some that dyed so mad, and, Hsing cut up, had no water, 
scarce blood, or avy moisture left in them. To such as are so 
affected, the feare of water begins at fourteen dayes after they 
are bitten, to some again not till forty or sixty dayes after: 
commonly saith Heurnius, they bagi to rave, flye water, and 
glasses, to look red, and swell in the face, about twenty dayes 
after, (if some remedy be not taken in the mean time), to lye 
awake, to be pensive, sad, to see strange visions, to bark and 
howl, tofallinto as , and oftentimes fits of the falling sick- 
ness, & Some say, lit things like whelps will be seen tn their 
urine, If any of these signs appear, they are past recovery. 
Many times these symptomes will not appear till six or seaven 
moneths after, sxith Codronchuss and some times not till 
scaven or eight yeares, as Guianerius; twelve, as Albertus; 
six of eight moneths after, as Galen holds. Baldus the great 
Jawyer dyed of it; an Augustin fryer, and a woman in De eh 
that were | Forestus paticuts, were miserably consumed with it. 
comnion cure in the countrey (for such at Jeast as dwell 
near the sea side) is to duck them over head and ears in sea 
water; some use charms ; every good wife can prescribe me- 
dicines. Lal ued best cure to be ned in High orp ¥ from the 
Most approv sitians. They that will read of them, mai 
copst with Diccondes, lib. 6. cap. 37. Heurnius, Bildes. 
heim, Capivaccius, Forestus, Sckenkius, and, before all others, 
Codronchus an Halian, who hath lately written two exquisite 
bookes of this subject. 


* Uleeratacrurs; sitis ipsix acest irmmodica; pallidi ; lingua sicca, +Cap. 9. 
art. Hydrophobia. * Lib. Scop. . Lib. 7. de Vencals. Lib 
‘S.cap 19. de morbis cutis. ‘Spicil. 2, . 7. lib. de Veognis. 
> Lib, dey Arophobia, SObservat. ib 10, 23, 
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Chorus sancti Viti.) Chorus sancti Viti, or S*) Vitis dance; 
the lascivious dance, * Paracelsus calls it, because they that are’ 
taken with it, can do nothing but dance till they bedead, orcured. 
Itis so called, for that the parties so troubled were wont to go to 
St. Vitus for help ; and, after they liad danced there a ‘while, 
they were “certainly freed. "Tis strange to hear bow long 
will dance, and in what manner, over stools, forms, table: 
great-bellied women sorhetimes (and yet never burt their chile 
dren) will dance so long that they can stir neither hand nor 
foot, but seem to be quite dead.. One in red cloaths they 
cannot abide. Musick, above all things, they love; and there- 
fore magistrates in Germany will bire musicians to play 10 
them, and some lusty sturdy companions to dance with them. 
‘This disease hath been very common in Germany, as appears 
by those relations of ©Sckenkias, and Paracelsus in his Book 
of Madness, who brages bow many several persons he hath 
cured of it, Felix Platerus (de'Mentis Alienat. cap.3.) re- 
ports of a woman in Basil whom he baw, that danced a whole 
moneth together. The Arabians call it « kinde of palsie, Bow 
dine, in his fifth book de Repub. cap. 1. speaks of this infir~ 
mity; Monavius, in his Jast epistle to Scoltzius, and in ano- 
ther to Dudithus, where you may read more of it, 

The last kinde of madness or melancholy is that demoniacal 
(if I may so call it) obsession or possession of divels, which 
Platerus and others would have to be preternatural : stupend 
things are said of them, their acti | Bestures, contortions, 
fasting, prophesying, speaking Jan; they were never 
taught, &c. many strange stories are related of them, which 
because some will not allow, (for Deacon and Darrel have 
written large volumes on this subject pro e¢ com.) I volunta- 
rily omit. 

*Fuchsius, Institut. lib. 3. sec, 1. cap. 11, Felix Plater, 
€Laurentius, add to these another fury that proceeds from 
Jove, and another from study, another divine or religious fury 3° 
bat these more properly belong to mielancholy ; of all whi 
will speak ‘apart, intending to write 2 whole book of them, _ 


*Lascivam choream, To. de morbis somtinm Tm. qe ‘Been, at 
Jurimum, rem ipsain Comprobanie. © Lib. 1, cap. de Maui, 2 
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SUBSEC. Y. 


Melancholy in dis} 
2) 


ELANCHOLY, the subject of otir present discourse, 
is either in disposition, or habit. In disposition is that 
naitory melancholy which comes and goes upon every small 
occasion of sorrow, necd, sickness, trouble, feare, griefe, pras- 
sion, or perturbation of the minde, any manner of ca dis- 
content, or thought, which causcth anguish, dalness, heavinuss 
and vexation of spirit, any wayes opposite to pleasure, mirth, 
jor delight, causing frowardness in ns, or a dislike. Tn 
which equivocal and improper sense, we call him melancholy, 
that is dull, sad, sowr, lumpish, ill-disposcd, solitary, any 
way moved, or displeased. ‘And from these melancholy dis- 
positions “no man living is free, no Stoick, none so wise, 
none so happy, none so patient, 60 generous, so godly, so di- 
vine, that can vindicate himself; so well composed, but more 
‘or fess, sometime or other, he feels the smart of it, Melan- 
eholy, in this sense, is the character of mortality. Man, 
that is born of a woman, is of short continuance, and full of 
trouble. Zeno, Cato, Socrates himself,—whom “Elian so 
highly commends for a moderate temper, that nothing could 
disturb him ; but, going out, and coming in, still Socrates kept 
the same serenity cg countenanec, what miserie soever befell 
him—(if we may believe Plato his disciple) was much tor- 
mented with it. Q. Metellus, in whom “ Valerius gives in- 
stance of all happiness, the most fortnnate man then living, 
born in that most flourishing city of Rome, of noble parentage, 
« proper man of person, well qualified, healthful, rich, how 
nouralle, a senatour, a consul, happy in his wife, happy in his 
thiltiren, Sc. yet this was not void of melancholy ; he 
had his share of sorrow. ‘* Polycrates Samius, that flung his 
ring into the sea, because he would participate of discontent 
with others, and had it miraculously restored to him again 
shortly after by a fish taken as he angledwas not free from 
selancholy dispositions, No man can cure himself: the very 





ition, improperly so called. 


twocations, 













* De quo homine securitas? de quo cemu: gaudium ? Quocunque se convittit, in 
terrenia rebus ammaritudinem anuni invouet Avg, in Pal. 8. 5 © Job. 11, 
* Omni tempore Sucmien eodem volta viders, sive domum rediret, live domo 
r 4 Lib, 7. cap. 1. Natus in florentinims torus orbie civitate,, roe 

ingitnis parentibus, corporis vires habuit, et rariseumas aims dotes, weoreth cuss 


Ss podicam, felices diberos, qguswiare devus, sequeutcy Uiumphte, &c, 
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gods had bitter pangs, and frequent passions, as their own 

* pocts put upon them. In general * as the heaven, so is our 
life sometimes faire, sometimes overcast, tempestuous, and 
serene ; as in a rose, flowers and prickles : in the it self, \ 
@ temperate summer sometimes, @ hard winter, a th, and 

then again pleasant showers; so is our life intermixt with 

Joyes, hopes, feares, sorrows, calumnies : Invicem cedunt 

et voluptas : there is a succession of pleasure and pain. 








medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis fluribus angat, 





Even in the midst of laughing there is sorrow (as “Solomon 
holds) 0 in the midst of all our feasting and jollity, (as 
* Austin infers in his Com. on Psal. 41) there is griefe and 
discontent. Inter delicias, semper aliquid seevi nos strangulat: 
{for a pint of hony, thou shalt here likely find a gallon of gail 
{fora dram of pleasure, a pound of pain; for an inch of nnirthy 
‘an cll of moan: as ivy doth an oke, these miseries encompass 
our life and ‘tis most absurd and ridiculous for any mortal 
man took fora perpetual tenour of happiness in his life. No- 
thing so prosperous and pleasant, but it bath some bitterness 
in it, some complaining, some grad, ings "tis all Prunvreangor, 
mixt passion, and, like a chequer table, black and white men 
families, cities, have their falls and wanes, now trines, soxtiles, | 
then quartiles, and oppositions, We are not here, as those an« | 
gels, celestial powers and bodies, sun, and moon, to finish our 
course without all offence, with such constancy, to continue } 
for so many ages; but subject to infirmities, miseries, interrupt, 
tossed and tumbled up and down, carried about with every 
small blast, often molested and disquieted upon cach slender 
occasion, * uncertain, brittle, ; and so is all that we trust un! 

* And he that knows not this, and is not armed to endure 

















rus: iud ex intervallo nubibys obducitur et obreurstur. In rosrio flores 
jugornixti, Vita siinilis aéri; uelun modo, sudun, tempestas, serenitas : 
Forum sunt, preemiagaudiit, et sequaces cure. —* Lucretius 1124, 
14. 13, Extremum gaodii luctus vecu pat. * Noplitia inguit celebrantur 5 
tuiptie hic sunt; at abe quid celebratur, qaod non dolet, quod non transit? 
Apuleius, 4. ford. Niksl quidquid bomini tam prosperum divinitus 

quin et adimixtun sit aliquid difficultati, ut etiam amplissimnd quaqus lmtitibrsubs 
Ait qucepiam vel parva querionia, con jagatione quidam mel}is ¢t fellis. *Cu 
‘duca nitirum et fragilis, et puertlibos consentanea crepundiis, aunt Ista quae vires 
ft opes humane vocontur, afffuui subito ; reperte dilabuntar  nullo in Toco, nulla iy 
Persons, sabilibas nia ndieibus consistunt ; ved incertissimo flat squorin 
sublime extulerunt, ianproviso recuru destitutos in profundo mizeriarum yelle mie 
Serabiliter immeérgunt. Valerius, 1. 6.c.9. > Huic: teeulo aptus et 5 
‘Ut potivs ounivm nostrursm coadutionern ignoms quibas seciproco queda 
petu, Kc, Loschanus Gallobelgicus, Ib. 8. ad annym 1599. - 

Le 
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tft to live in this world (as oie condoles “our time) 5 
knows not the condition of it, where, with a reci- 
ey tye, pleasure and pain are still united, and suc- 
ed one-another in a ring. Exie mundo; get thee gone 
Thence, if thou canst not brook it: there is no way to avoid 
Ht, “but to arm thy self with patience, with magnaminity, 
"to * oppose thy self unto it, to suffer affliction as a good 
souldier of Christ, as * Paul adviseth, constantly to bear it. 
But forasmuch as so few can embrace this good coansell of his, 
Or use it aright, but rather as so many bruit beasts, give way 
to their passion, voluntarily subject and piecipitate themselves 
into a labyrinth of cares, woes, miseries, and sufler their soules 
to be overcome by them, cannot arm themselves with that. pa- 
tience as they ought to do, it falleth out oftentimes that these 
dispositions become habits, and many effects contemned (as 
© Sencca notes) make a disease. Even as one distillation, not 
yet grown to custome, makes a cough, but continual and 
anveterate causeth a consumption of the lungs; so do these 
our melanchol prorocatitaey and, according as the humour 
it welf is ade or remitted in men, as their temperature of 
body or rational soule is better able to make resistance, so are 
they more or less affected : for that which is but a flea-bitin, 
to one, causeth unsufferable torment to another; and whic 
‘one by his singular moderation and well composed carriage 
an happily overcome, a secund is no whit able to sustain ; 
but, upon every small occasion of misconceived abuse, injury, 
iefe, di ¢, loss, cross, rumour, &e. (if sdlitary, or idle) 
yyeelds so far to passion, that his complexion is altered, his di- 
“hae hindered, his sleep gone, his spirits obscured, and his 
heavy, his hypochondries mis-affected; winde, crudity, on 

a suddain overtake him, and he himself overcome with melan- 
choly. As it is with 2 man imprisoned for debt, if once in the 
ey every creditor will bring his action against him, and there 
ly hold him—if any discontent seise upon a patient, in an 
instant all other perturbations (for, gud duta porta, ruunt) will 
set upon him ; and then, like a lame dogor broken-winged goose, 
he droops and pines away, and is brought at last to that ill habit. 
eetatiady of melancholy it self: so that, as the philosophers 
make ‘eightdegrees of heat and cold, wemay makeeighty-cight 
‘of melancholy, as the ‘parts affected are diver Seised with 
ity ot have been plunged more of less into this i gulf, or 


“sAtorum:onnia-studia divigi debent, ut homens fortter feramut: © "Tim. 
SE plst, 961.20, Affrctus frequeates morhua fae kunt. 
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waded deeper into it, But all these melancholy fits, howsos” 
. ever pleasing at first, or displeasing, violent and coarse | 
over those whom they seise on for the time—yet these fits, 
say, or men affected, are but improperly so called, because 
they continue not, but come and go, as by some objects they 
are moved. This melanchuly, of which we are to teat, jis aa 
habit, morbus sonticus, or chronicus, a chronick or continuater 
disease, a setled humour, as * Aurelianus and *others call it, 
not errant, but fixed; and as it was long increasing, so, now 
being (pleasant or painful) grown to an habit, it will hardly 


he removed. 


SECT. I. 
MEMB. I. 
SUBSECT. 1. 


Digression of Anatomy. 


EFORE I proceed to define the disease of melancholy, 
what it is, or to discourse farther of it, I hold it not 
impertinent to make a briefe digression of the anatomy of the 
pay and faculties of the soule, for the better understanding of 
that which is to follow; because many hard words will Fd 
occurr, as myrache, hypochondries, hemorrhoids, &c. imagi- 
nation, reason, humours, spirits, vital, natural, animal, 
nerves, veins, arteries, chylus, fituita; which of the vulgar 
will not so easily be perceived, what they are, how sited, and 
to what end they serve. And, besides, tt may peradventuré\ 
ive vecasion to some Mento cxamine more accurately, search 
Ferther into this most excellent subject, (and thereupon, with 
that rdyal * prophet, to praise God ; for a man is fearfully and | 
wonderfully made, and curiously wrought that have time and 
leasureé enough, and are sufficiently informed in all other | 
worldly businesses, as to make ag bargain, buy and sell, to 
keep and make choyce of a faire hank, hound, horse, Sco Ly 
for such matters as concern the knowledge of themsel yi 
are wholly ignorant and careless; they know not what this 
body and xoule are, how combined, of what parts and fi 
ties they consist, or how a man differs from a dog And what 
can be more igoominious aud filthy (as “Melancthon well in= 
veighs) than for a man not to know the structure and com- 
position of his ou'n body? especially since the knowledge of it 
tends so much Lo the preservation of his health, and in, 
tion of his manners. ° To stir them up therefore to this study, 


S216 1c 6. A Fucboing, ib, 8. sec,cap.7. _Mildebei, fl. ty i 








199.14, ¢Neanins, ‘Twrpe enim est horwinl ignorsre sul 
dicamj adificium, prasertim cum ad veletadiaem et mores hxc cognitio. 
conducat, 
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ko peruse those elaborate works of "Galen, Baubinus, Plater, 
Vesalius, Falopius, Laurentius, Remelinus, &c. which have 
written copiously in Latin—or that which some of our indus- 
trious countrey-men have done in our mother tongue, not 

+ long since, as that translation of »Columbus, ands Microcos~ 

—“mographia, in thirteen bookes—SI have made this bficte digres- 
sion. Also because ¢Wecker, *Meclancthon, ‘ Fernelius, 
& Fuchsius, and those tedious tracts de Animd (which have 
more compendiously handled and written of this matter) are 
not at all times ready to be had—to give them some small 
taste or notice of the rest, let this epitome suffice. 


SUBSECT. II. 
Division of the Body. Humours. Spirits, 


oO" the parts of the body there may be many divisions : 
the most approved is that of "Laurentius, out of Hippo- 
erates, which is, into parts contained, or containing. Con- 
tained are either humours or aie 

Humours.) A bumonr isa liquid or fluent part of the body, 
comprehended in it, for the preservation of it, and ts either 
innate or born with us, or adventitious and acquisite, The 
radical or innate is dayly supplyed by nourishment, which 
some call camlium, and inake those secundary humours of ros 
and gluten to maintain it; or acquisite, to maintain these four 
first primary humours, coming and proceeding from the first 
concoction in the liver, by which meanes clylus is excluded. 
Some divide them into profitable, and excrementitio But 
"rato (ont of Hippocrates) will have ali four to be juyce, and 
not excrements, without which no living creature can be 
sustained; which four, though they be comprehended in the 
mass of blood, yet they have their several affections, by which 
they are distinguished from one another, and from those ad- 
ventitions, peccant, or * diseased humours, a8 Melancthon calls 








em. 

Blood.) Blood is a hot, sweet, temperate, red humour, 
prepared in the mesaraicke veins, and made of the most tem- 
perate parts of the chylus in the liver, whose office is 10 nou- 
Tish the whole body, to give it strength and colour, being di- 
spersed, by the veins, through every part of it. And from it 

*Deusu pam, Mistory of mm. = D.Crooke, In Syataxi. 
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spirits are first begotten in the heart, which afterwards, by thé 


arteries, are communicated to the other \. 

Pituita, or fiegm, is a cold and moist humour, begotten 
of the colder part of the chylus (or white juyce comitig outof 
the meat digested in the stomach) in the esi his of isto 
nourish and moisten the members of the body, whieh, as the 
tonguc, are moved, that they be not aver-dry. 

Choler is hot and dry, bitter, begotten of the hotter parts 
of the chylus, and gathered to the gaul: it helps the nataral 
heat and senses, and serves to the expelling of excrements. 

Melancholy.) Melancholy, cold and dry, thick, black, and 
sowr, begotten of the more feculent part of nourishment, and 
purged from the spleen, is a bridle to the other two Hot hu= 
mours, L/ood and choler, preserving them in the blood, and 
nourishing the bone:. “These four humours have some analogy 
with the four elements, and to the four ages in man, 

Serum, Sweat, Tears.) To these humours you may add 
serum, which is the matter of urine, and those excrementitious 
humours of the third concoction, sweat and tears. 

Spirits.) Spirit is a most subtile vapour, which is expressed 
from the blood, and the instrument of the soule to perform all 
his actions; acommon tye or medium betwixt the budy and the 
soule as some will have it; or (as * Paracelsus) a fourth soule of 
it self. Melancthon holds the fountain of these spirits to be 
the heart ; begotten there, and afterward conveyed to the brain, 
they take another nature to them. Of these spirits there be 
three kindes, according tothe three principal parts, brain, heart, 
liver; natural, vital, animal, The natural are begotten in 
the liver, and thence dispersed through the veins, to performt 
those natural actions. Tie vilal spirits ate made in the beart 
of the natural, which, by the arteries, are transported to all 
the other parts: if these spirits cease, then life ceascth, as in'@ 
syncope or swouning. The animal spirits, formed of the vital, 
brought up to the brain, and diffused by the nerves, to the 
subordinate members, give sense and motion to them all. © 














SUBSECT. IIT, 


Similar parts, 
se ONTAINING parts, by reason of thei 
Shailar parte) C elgg neta fachpe 9 fon 





geneal or heterogeneal, similar, or dissimilar ; (so Ati- 
stotle divides them, /il. 1. cap. 1. de Hist. Animal. Lau- 
Tentius, cap. 20.lil. 1.) Similar, or homogeneal, are such 
as, if they be divided, are still severed into parts of tig 
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weg mnatare, as water into water. ‘Of these some be sper- 

‘ ical, some fleshy, or carnal. * Spermatical are such as 
are immediately begotten of the seed, which are Lones, gristles, 
ligaments, membranes, nerves, arteries, veins, skins, fibres or 
strings, ‘at. 

; sted ‘The bones are dry and hard, begotten of the thick~ 
est of the seed, to strengthen and sustain other parts: some say 
there be three hundred and four, some three hundred and 
seaven, or three hundred and thirteen in mans body. They 
have no nerves in them, and are therefore without sense, 

_A gristle is a substance softer than bone, and harder than 
the rest, flexible, and serves to maintain the parts of motion. 

Ligaments, are they that tye the bones together, and other 
parts to the bones, with their sabserving tendons. Membranes 
‘office is to cover the rest. 

Nerves, or sinews, are membranes without, and full of mar- 
row within ; they proceed from the brain, and carry the ani- 
mal spirits for sense and motion. Of these some be harder, 
some softer; the softer serve the senses; and there be seaven 
Pairofthem. The first be the optick nerves, by which we see ; 
the secund move the eys; the third pair serve for the tongue 
to taste; the fourth pair for the taste in the palat; the fifth 
belong to the ears; the sixth pair is most ample, and runs al- 
myost over all the bowels: the seaventh pair moves the tongue. 
The harder sinews serve for the motion of the inner parts, pro- 
cveding from the marrow in the back, of whom there be thirty 

jinations—seaven of the neck, twelve of the breast, &c. 
- Arteries:) Arteries are long aud hollow, with a doublé skin 

‘convey the vital spirits; to discern which the better, they 

} that Vesalius the anatomist was wont to cut up men alive. 

arise in the left side of the beart, and are principally 
= from which the rest are derived, aorta, and venasa, Aorta 
the root of all the other, which serves the whole body; the 

r goes to the lunge, to fetch ayr to refrigerate the heart. 

Veins.) Veins are hollow and round like pipes ; arising from 

the liver, carrying blood and natural spirits, they feed all the 
pars OF hee there be two chiefe, vena porta, and vena cava, 
which the rest are G6rrivated. That vena porta is a vein 
coming from the concave of the liver, and receiving those 
mesaraical veins, by. whom he takes the chy/us from the sto- 
mach and guts, onveys it to the liver. The other derives 
- bed Fees the liver, to nourish all other dispersed meusbers. 
The iches of vena porta ate the mesaraical and 
haemorthoids.’ The branches of the cava are inward ot aut- 


eet "in these they observe the beating of the 
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ward—inward—seminal or emulgent—autward, in the I 
arms, feet, See. and have several names, 

Fibre, Fat, Flesh.) Fibre are strings, white and solid, 
dispersed through the whole member, and right, oblique, wrans~ 
verse, all which have their several uses. Fat is a similar part, 
moist, without blood, com of the most thick and unc- 
tuous matter of the blood, “The *skin covers the rest, and hath 
cuticulum, or a little skin under it, Flesh is soft and ruddy, 
composed of the congealing of blood, &c. ‘ 


SUBSECT. IV, 
Dissimilar parts, , 


Dee parts are those which we call organical, or 
instrumental; and they be inward, or outward. ic 
chiefest outward parts are situate forward or backward, Forward, 
the crown and foretop of the head, skull, face, forehead, tem- 
les, chin, eys. ears, nose, &c. neck, breast, chest, upper and 
wer part of the belly, hypochondries, navel, groyn, flank, &c. 
Backward, the binder part of the head, back, shoulders, sides, 
loyns, bip-bones, os sacrum, buttocks, &c. Or joynts, arms, 
hands, feet, legs, thighs, knees, &c, Or common to both, 
whee because they are obvious and well Liab Thave ae 
jessly repeated, eaque preecipua et grandiora tantum; 
rain, an fibriv ds Bateatlg gui vale , actipiat, > ae 
Inward organical parts, which cannot tye seen, ated eatin 
number, and have several names, functions, aid divis 3 but 
that of * Laurentius is most notable, into noble, oni: 


Of the ‘noble there be three principal parts, om eb all 
’ 
; i 





rest belong, and whom they serve—brain,, 
cording to whose site, three regions, or a tlireef 
made of the whole body ; as, first, of the heads 
animal organs aré contained, and brain it self, whith by his 
nerves gives sense and motion to the rest, and is, (a8 it were) a 
privy counsellour, and chancellour; ta the heart. The secund 
region is the chest, or middle be/ly,* in which the heart as 
king k his court, and by his atteries communicates life to 
the whole body. ‘The third region’ is the lower belly,"in 
which the liver resides as a legate @ Latere, with the test of 
those natural organs, serving for coucoction, nourishment, 
expelling of excrements. This lower region is distingui 

* Cojay est pars similaris # vi eutific’, wt interiors muniat. Capivac. Ani. pag., 
252, F Aut ibe. c. i visio 
sangha’ op « eles et et perv parties divi in rine 
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Se tay 0 by the midriff, or diaphragma, snd is subdi- 

again by *some into three concaviltes, or regions, upper, 
Middle, and lower—the upper, of the hypochondries, in whose 

side is the liver, the left the spleen (from which is de- 
flominated hypochondriacal melancholy)—the secund, of the 
navel and flanks, divided from the first by the rim—the last, 
of the water-course, which is again subdivided into three other 
parts. The Arabians make two parts of this region, epigas- 
trium and hypogastrium; upper or lower. —Epigastrium 
they call mirache, from whence comes mirachialis melancho- 
lia, sometimes mentioned of them, Of these several regions 

Twill treat in briefe apart ; and, first, of the third region, in. 
which the natural organs are contained. 

"The lower region. Natural Organs.) But you that are 
readers, in the mean time, suppose you were now brought 
into some sacred temple, or majestical palace, (as » Melanc~ 
thon saith) fo ehold not thematter only, but the singular 
art, workmanship, and counsell of this our great Creator. 
And'tis a piccient and profitatle speculation, tf it be consi- 
dered aright, The purts of this region, which present them- 
selves to your consideration and view, are such as serve to nu= 
trifion, or generation. Those of nutrition serve to the first or 
secund concoction, as the esophagus or gullet which brin, 
meat and drink into the stomach, The ventricle or stomach, 
whith is seated in the midst of that part of the belly bencath the 
midriff, the kitchen (as it were) of the first concoction, and 
which turns our meat into chylus, Lt hath two mouths, one 
above, another beneath. ‘The upper is sometimes taken for the 
torhach it self: the lower and nether door (as Wecker calls it) 
is named pylorus. ‘This stomach is sustained by a large kell or 
kaell, ca! omentum ; which some will have the same with 
peritonceum, or rim of the belly. From the stomach to the very 
Fundament, ave produced the guts or intestina, which serve a 
Tittle to alter and distribute the chy/us, and convey away the 
exefements. They are divided into small and great, by reason 
of tbeir site and substance, slender or thicker: the slender is 

te m, or whole gut, which is next to the stomach, some 
twelve inches long (Saigh * Fuchsius). Jejunum, or empty gut 
continuate to the other, which hath many mesaraick veins 
annexed to it, which take part of the chydus to the liver from 
it.” Hon, the third, which consists of many crinkles, which 
serves with the rest to receive, keep, and distribute the chylus 
from the stomach. The thick guts are three, the blind gut, 

*.D. Crooke, out of Galen anil others. * Vos vero veluti jn templar ac s>- 
Ses eats Ps Soavip utilis coguiti, ——* Lib A 
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colon; and right guts ‘The Ulind is a thick and short gute 
having one mouth in which the ilion and colon meer: it re~ 
vives the exerements, and conveys them to the colon, This 
colon bath many windings, that the excrements pass not away 
too fast: the righ! gut is straight, and conveys the excrements’ 
to the fundament, whose lower part is bound up with cértain: 
muscles, called sphineteres, that the excrements may be the 
better contained, until such time a man be willing to go to the 
stool. In the midst of these guts is situated the mesenterium 
or midriffe, composed of many veins, arteries, and much fat, 
serving chiefly to sustain the guts, All these parts serve the 
first concoction. To the secund, which is busied either it 
fining the good nourishment, or expelling the bad, is 
belonging the liver, like in colour to congealed blood, the shop 
of blood, situate in the right Aypochondry, in figure like to.an 
half-moon ; generosum memlrum, Melancthon styles it; a 
generous part; it serves to turn the chylus to blood, for the 
nourishment of the body. The excrements of it are eithen 
cholerick or watery, which the other subordinate parts con- 
vey. The gaul, placed in the concave of the liver, extracts 
choler 10 it; the spleen, melancholy; which is situate on thé 
left side, over against the /irer, a spungy matter that draws 
this black choler to it by a secret vertue, and feeds upon ity 
conveying the rest to the bottom of the stomach, to stir up ape 
petite, or else to the guts as an excrement. That watery mat= 
ter the two kidneys exporgate by those emulgent veins, add 
ureters, The emulgent draw this superfluous moisture from 
the blood; the two ureters convey it to the bladder, which; 
by reason of bis site in the lower belly, is apt to receive iy 
having two parts, neck and bottom: the bottom holds the 
water; the neck is constringed with a muscle, which, as @ 
porter, keeps the water from running ont against our will; .¢ 
Members of generation are common to both sexes, or pecu= 
Har to one; which, because they are impertinent to my pur 
se, | do voluntarily omit. “" 
Middle Region.) Next in order is the middle region, ot 
chest, which comprehends the vital faculties and parts; which. 
(as T bave said) is separated from the lower belly by thedias 
phragma or midriffe, which is a skin consisting of thany 
nerves, membranes; and, amongst other uses it hath, is the’in= 
sirumentof laughing. ‘There is also a certain thin membrane, 
full of sinews, which covereth the whole chest within, sand is 
called pleura, the seat of the disease called pleurisie, when it is 
inflamed. Some add a third skin, which is termed mediastinus, 
which divides the chest into two parte right and left, Of this 
tegion the principal part is the Keart, which is the seat and 
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Said of life, of heat, of spirits, of pulse, and respiration 
"sun of our body, the king and sole commander of it: the 
‘seat and organ of all passions and affections; (primum rivens, 
timum moriens ; it lives first, and dyes last tn all creatures) 
‘of a pyramidica! form, and not much unlike toa pine-upple 
@ part worthy of *admiration, that can yeeld such variety of 
ions, by whose motion it is dilated’or contracted, to stir 
and command the humours in the body; as, in sorrow, melan- 
choly; in anger, cholers in joy, to’send the blood outwardly; 
in sorrow, to call it in; moving the humours, as horses do a 
chariot. This Aeart, though it be one sole member, yet it 
may be divided into two creeks, right and left. The rijzht is 
Tike the moon increasing, bigger than the other part, and re- 
ceives blood from vena cana, distributing some of it to the 
tungs, v0 nourish them, the rest to the left side, to ingender 
ere. The left creek hath the form of a cone, and is the seat 
Vife, which (as a torch doth oy!) draws blood unto ity be 
getting of it spirits and fire ; and, as fire in a torch, soare: spi- 
tis in the blood; and, by that great artery called aorta, it sends 
vital spirits over the body, and takes ayr from the lungs, by 
that artery which is called venosa; so that both creeks have 
their vessels ; the right two veins; the left two arteries, be~ 
sides those two common anfractuous ears, which serve them 
both; the one to hold blood, the other ayr, for several uses. 
The Jungs is a thin spungy part, likean oxe hoof, (saith © Fer= 
nelius) the Towg: clas or cryer (‘one terms it), the’ instras 
ment of voyce, as an oratour to a king; atinexed to the heart, 
to express his thoughts by voyce. That it is the instrument of 
voyce, is manifest, in that no creature can speak or utter any 
voyce, which wanteth these lights. It is, besides, the instru- 
ment of respiration, or breathing; and its office is to cool the 
heart, by sending ayr unto it it the venosal artery, which 
vein comes to the lungs by that aspera arteria, which con- 
sists of many gristles, membrances, nerves, taking in ayr at 
the nose and mouth, and, by it likewise, exhales the fumes of 

the heart. 
. In the unper region serving the animal faculties, the chiefe 
is the brain, which 13 a soft, marrowish, and white 
t, ingendred of the purest part of seed and spirits, in- 
by many skins, and seated within theskull or brain=pan 5 
‘andit is the most noble organ under heaven, the dwelling-hiouse 
andseat of the soule, the habitationof wisdome, memory, judge- 


fi ee here 
aa _ | Ukorator cgi, sic pulmo, vocls instramentum, amiectitur Cordi, 
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ment, reason, yale pe mame poppe unto God: 
therefore nature hath covered it with a skull of hard bone, 
and two skinsor membranes, whercof the one is called dure 
mater, or mening, the other pia mater. The dura mater ie 
next to the skull, above the other, which includes and tects 
the brain. When this is taken away, the pia mater 4s to be 
seen, a thin membrane, the next and immediate coverso the 
brain, and not covering only, but entcring into it. 

it self is divided into two parts, the fore and hinder part. The 
fore part is much bigger than the other, which is called the 
little brain, in respectof it. This fore part hath many conca~ 
Vities, distinguished by certain ventricles, which are the re- 
ceptacles of the spirits, brought hither by the arteries from the 
heart, and are there refined to a more. heavenly nature, ty 
form the actions of the soule. Of these ventricles there be tires, 
right, left, and middle, ‘Che right and left answer to their 
site, and beget animal spirits; if hey be any way hurt, sense 
and motion ceaseth. These ventricles, moreover, are held to be 
the seat of the commonsense. The middle ventricle is a.com» 
mon concourse and cavity of them both, and bath two 
sages; the onc to receive pistes and the other extends it self 
to the fourth creek: in this they place imagination and copi- 
tation: and so the three ventricles of the fore part of the: drain 
are used. The fourth creck, behind the head, is commion to 
the cerelel or little brain, and marrow of the back-bove, the 
least and most solid of all the rest, which receives the animal 
spirits ftom the other ventricles, and conveys them to the mar~ 
row in the back, and is the place whereithey say the memory 
is seated. 








SUBSECT. V. 
Of the Soule and’ her Paculties. 


CCORDING MG * Aristotle, the goule is defined ht 
arrinegiia, per) fectio et actus primus corporis ong 
vitam ‘halentis in potentid—the perfection or first aaa an, 

organical body, having power of life; whichamost Baris 
seein many soaps soul ae ee 
and subordinate faculties, of it. Por ihe 
iat yo knowledge, of al} other things it is nfo hard 
‘man or beast) to discerns as “Aristotle himself, #” 
Mirandula, ‘Tolet, and other neoterick Philos Bit 
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. (2 We can understand all things by her; but, what 
is, we cannot apprehend.» Some therefore make one soule, 
i into three principal frcwltes; others, three distinct 
ip (Which quesuen of jate hath been nmch controverted 
Picolomincus, and Zabarel) * Paracelsus will have four sovles, 
ing tothe three granted facuives, a spiritual soule; (which 
opinion of his, Campanella, in his book de “Sensm rerum, 
much labours to demonstrate and prove, becaase carkasses 
bleed at the sight of the murderer; with many such arguments:) 
and “some, again, one soyle of all creatures whatsoever, differ- 
ing only in organs; and that beasts have reason as well as men, 
thongh, for some defect of organs, not in such messure. Others 
make a doubt, whether it be all in all, and all in every part; 
which is amply discussed by Zabare] amongst the rest. The 
€commén division of th» soule is into three principal faculties, 
wegétall, sensilive, and rational, which make three distinct 
kinde of living creatures—vegetall plants, sensible beasts, ra- 
tional men. How these three principal faculties are distin- 
guished and counceied, humano ingenin inaccessum videtur, 
1s beyond humane capacity, as TTaurelius, Philip, Flavius, and 
others, suppose. The inferiour may be alone; but the supe- 
Tiour cannot subsist without the other; so sensible includes 
vegetall, rational, both which are contained in it, (saith Ari- 
stotle) ut trigonus in tetragono, as a triangle in a quadrangle, 
tall soule.) Vegetall, the first of the three distinct facul- 
ties, is defined to be @ substantial aet of an organical body, 
by which it is nonrished, augmented, and begets another like 
unto it self: in which definition, three several operations are 
specified, altrix, auctrix, procreatrix. ‘The first is *nutrition, 
whose object is nourishment, meat, drink, and the like; his 
organ, the liver, in sensible creatures ; in plants, the root or 
sap. His office is to turn the nutriment into the substance of 
the body nourished, which he performs by natural heat. This 
nutritive operation hath four other sbhordinate functions or 
powers belonging to it—atéraction, retention, digestion, ox- 
eision. “ 
f Attraction.) » Attraction is 4 ministring faculty, which (as 
tomate oe ek draws mieatinto the stomach, or as a 
jamp 3 and this attractive power is very necessary in, 
plants, which suck up moisture by The root, as another mouth, 
‘toto the sap, as a like stomach. 
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Retention. Retention keeps it, being attracted unto ¢ 
stomach, until such time it concocted; for, if it should © 
Pass away straight, the body could not be nourished. 

Digestion.) ~ Digestion is performed by natural heat; for, 
a“ the ih ofa torch consumes oyl, wax, tallow, so doth jt 
alter and digest the nutritive matter. Indigestion is. ite 
unto it, for velat of vatoral heat. OF this digestion thore be 
thice Uiffurences, maturation, elivation, assutions 

Maturation.) — Maturation is espccially observed in the 
fruits of trees, which are then said to be ripe, when theseeds 
are fit to be sown ag Crudity is opposed to it, which 
gluttons, Epicures, and idle persons are most subject unto, 
that use no exercise to stir up natural heat, or else choke it, as 
too much wood puts oul a fire. 

Elixation.)  Elixation is the seething of meat in the sto= 
mach, by the said natural leat, as meat is-boyled in a pot; ta 
which corruption or putrefuction is opposite. 

Assation.| Assation is a concoction of the inward moisture 
by heat; his opposite ix semiustalation. 

Order of convoction four-fold.] Besides these three seve- 
ral operations of digestion there is a four-fold order of can= 
coction: mastication, or chewing in the mouth; chyljfication 
of this so chewed meat in the stomach; the third is inthe 
fiver, 10 tum this chylus into blood, called sungujfication 5 
the last is assimulation, which is in every part, 

Expulsion.) Expulsion is a power of nutrition, by which 
it expells all superfluous exerements and reliques of meat and 
drink, by the guts, bladder, pores; as by purging, vouiting, 
spitting, sweating, urine, hairs, naile, &c. 

Augmentation.) As this nulritive faculty serves to nourish 
the body, so doth the augmenting faculty (the secund opera- 
tion or power of the vegetall faculty) to the increasing of it in 
quantity, according to all dimensions, long, broad, thick, and 
to make it grow till it come to his due propartion and perfect 
shape; which hath his period of augmentation, as con- 
sumption, and that most certain, as the poet observe 




















(Stat sua Cuique dies; breve et irceparabile tempus 
— Onnnibiis est vite —— 
Lie ‘ 

«WEA term of life is set to every man, 

Which-is-but short ; aud pass it no one can, 

Generation.) The last of these vegetal! fuculties is gene~ 
ration, which begets another by meanes of seed, like unto it. 
sclf, to the perpetual preservation of the species. To this 
facalty they ascribe three subordinate operations :"the'fitet to 
turn nourishment into seed, &c. 
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and death concomitants of the vegetali faculties: 
-conconritan atectiooe ofthat vege. facsllp 
d his privation, death. To the preservation of Tile 
heat is most requisite, though siccity and humidity, 
first qualities, benot excluded. “his heat is hkewise 
p i, as appears by their in ing, fructifying, Sc. 
though not so easily perceived. In ies it musthave radical 
* moisture to preserve it, that it be not consumed; (io which 
HeTV: ur clime, countrey, temperature, and the good 
of bad use of those sixt non-natural things, avail much). for, 
as this natural heat and moisture decayes, so doth our life it 
sclf: and, if not prevented before by some violent accident, or 
interrupted through otirown default, is in the end dryed up by 
old age, and extinguished by death for want of matter, asa 
lainpy for defect of os1 to maintain st 











SUBSECT, vi. 





Y Of the sensible Soules 


in order is the sensible faculty, which is as far bee 
i the other in dignity, as. a beast is preferred to a 
ing those vegetall powers, included in it. *T'is de= 
act of an urganical s by which roan reed sense, 
ite, judgement, breath and motion.” His object, in gene- 
is a sensible or passible quality, because the sense 1s af- 
fected with it. The general organ isthe brain, from which 
principally the sensible operations are derived, ‘This Sensible 
Soule 1s divided into two parts, apprelending or moving. B 
the apprehensive power, we perceive the species of sinsible 
things, present or absent, and retain themy as wax doth the 
prt ofa seal, By the moving, the body is outwardly ¢artyed 
from place to another, or mwardly moved by spirits and 





¢ apprehensive faculty is subdivided into two parts, 
ard, or outward—outward, as the five senses, of tou ings 
ing, seeing, smelling, tasting 3 to you. muy add 


Scaliger’s sixth sense of titillation, if you , or that of 

ch, which is the sixth exteriab-sensé, according to Laillivs. 

: are three, common sense, phantasies»memory. Those 
fiy senses have their object im outward things only, 

s as are present, as the, eye: sees no except it 
: ¢ at hand, the car sou ‘Three of these fre of com~ 
 amodity, hearing, sight, and smell; two of necessity, towel 


ot 


* Vita consists in ealido et Bumido. wa at 


<= 





ictive, 
sees the colours. passive when it is hurt by 
eye by the sun beames, (according to that axiome, 
struit sensum).or if the object be not pleasing, as a4 bad 
sound to the ear, a stinking sme! to the nose, See. - > 
" Sight.) Of these five senses, sight-is held to be most pres 
cious, and the best, and that by reason of his object; it sees: 
thewhole body at once; by itwelearn, and discernall things 
sense most excellent for ase. To the sight three things are 
required; the object, the organ, and the medium, The object 
ings is visible, or that which is to be seen, as cola 
and all shining bodies. The medium is the illumination 
the ayr, which comes from * light, commonly called diajpha~ 
num ; for, in dark, we cannot see. . The organ is the eye, and 
chiefly the apple of it, which, by those optick nerves concur- 
ring both in one, conveys the sight, to the common sense, 
Betwixt the organ and the object, a true distance is required, 
that it be not too neat, or too a off. May excellent ques- 
tions appertain to this sense, discussed ilosophers ; AS, 
whetae thiy sight be caused “ath site, vel extra mit= 
tendo, $c. by receiving in the visible species, or. sendix) 
them out ; which » Plato, * Plutarch, ‘Mtacrobius, © Tae 
tius, and others, dispute. And, besides, it is the ee 
the perspectives, of which Alhazen the Arabian, Vitellio, 
Bacony Baptista Porta, Guidus Ubaldus, Aqailonies,, 
&e. have written whole volumes. . 
Hearing.) Hearing, a most excellent outward sense, by which 
we learn and get knowledge. His object is sound, of that 
which ig heard; the medium, ayr; organ, the ear. To they 
sound, which is a collision of the ayr, three things are, re- | 
quired ; a body to strike, as the hand of a musician ; the Cody, a 
strucken, which must be solid and able to resist; as a lel, ‘ 
late 3 mot wooll, or spunge; the medium, the ayry | 
which is or outward; the outward, being struck‘or 
collided by # solid body, still strikes the next ayr, until itcome _ 
to that inward natural ayr, whit sit 
contained in alittle skin formed uck 
upon by certain small instraments like drum-sticks, conveys 
the sound, by a-pair of nerves ited to that use, ‘to the 
common sense, a8 of: ls. ‘There is great variety 
and moch ; for the knowledge of which, con=" 
sult with and other musicians. Mabel, 
Pa brat tt a eet 
ui. Tutnen a Jace provenit ; Tux est in corpore Joeida 
Le rede ee tae onc Scone DEN 
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Suagmp, § ») Smelling is an outward sense, which appre- 
ends by the nostrils ing in ayr and, of all the rest, it is 
the weakest sense in men. ‘The organ is the nosc, or two 
small hollow peeces of flesh a little above it: the medivm the 
ayr to men, as water to fish: the object, smell, arising from a 
mixt body resolved, which whether at be a quality, fume, va- 
pour, or exbalation, 1 will not now dispute, or of their diffe- 
rences, and how they are caused. This sense is.an organ of 
health, as sight and hearing (saith * Agellius) are of discipline ; 
and that by avoiding bad smells, as by choosing good, which 
oe much alter and affect the body many times, as dyet it 


Taste.) Taste, a necessary sense, which perceives all sa- 
vours by the tongue and palat, and that by meanes of a 
thin spittle, or watery juyce. His organ is the tongue with 
his tasting nerves; the medium, a watery juyce; the object, 

ite, oF savour, which is a quality in the juyce, ari fro 

e mixture of things tasted. Some make eight 
kindes of savour, hitter, sweet, sharp, salt, &c. all which sick 
men (as in an ague) cannot discern, by reason of their organs 
mis-affected. 

, Touching,| Touch, the last of the senses, and most igno- 
ble, yet of as great necessity as the other, and of as much 

leasure. ‘This sense is exquisite in men, and, by his nerves 

ispersed all over the body, perceives any tactile quality. His 
organ, the nerves; his olyect, those first qualities, hot, dry, 
moist, cold; and those that follow them, hard, soft, thick, 
thin, &c. Many delightsome questions are moved by philo- 
sopbers about these five senses, their organs, objects, me- 
diums, which for brevity I omit. 


SUBSECT. VII. 
Of the Inward Senses. 


. NNER senses arethree innumber, socalled, 
Common sense.) ff yecause they be within the brain-pan, as 
common sense, phantasie, memory, Their objects are not only 
things present, but they perceive the sensible species of things 
to come, past, absent, such as were before in the sense. ry 
common sense 18 the judge or moderator of the rest, by whom. 
we. discern all differences of objects; for by mine eye I do 
not know that I sec, or by mine ear that I “hear, but by my 
common sense, who judgeth of sounds and colours: they are 

the organs to bring the species to be censured ; so that 

all their objects are his, and all their offices are his. The fore- 
part of the brain is his organ or seat. 
* Lib. 19. cap. 2. 
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Phantasie.] Phantasie, or imagination, which some call 
@stimative, or cogitative, (confirmed, saith *Fernelius, bi 
frequent meditatipn) is an inner sense, which doth more fully 
examine the species perceived hy common sense, of things pre- 
sent or absent, and keeps them longer, recalling them to minde 
again, or making new of his own. In time of sleep, this fa- 
culty is free, and many times conceives strange, stupend, ab- 
surd shapes, as in sicksmen we commonly observe. His organ 
is the middle cell of the brain} bis ofjects, all the species com- 
municated to him by the common sense, by comparison of 
which, he faigns infinite other unto himself.” In melancholy 
men, this faculty is most powerful and strong, and often hurts, 
producing many monstrous and prodigious things, ‘especially 
if it be stirred up by some terrible object, presented to it from. 
common sense or memory. In poets and painters, imagination 
forcibly works, as appears by their several fictions, anticka, 
images, as Ovid's house of Sleep, Psyche’s palacein Apuleius, 
&c, Tn men it is subject and governed by reason, or at least 
should be; but, in brutes, it hath no euperiour, and is ratio 
brutorum, all the reason they have. 

Memory.) Memory layes up all the species which the senses 
have brought in, and records them as a good-register, that th 
may be forth-coming when they are called for by phanta 
sit tne His object is the same with phantasie; his seat 
and organ, the back part of the brain, 

Affections of the senses, sleep and waking.) The affections 
of these senses are sleep and waking, common to all sensible 
creatures. Sleep is a rest or binding of the outward senses, 
and of the common sense, for the preservation of body and 
soule, (as Secaliger defines it}; for, when the common sense 
resteth, the outward senses restalso, The phantasie alone is 
free, and his commander, reason; as appears by those ima- 
ginary dreames, which are of divers kindes, natural, divine, 
demoniacal, Be. which vary according to humours, dyet, ac= 
tions, objects, &e. of which, Artemidorus, Cardanus, and 
Sambucus, with their several interpretators, have written great 
volu ligation of senses proceeds from an inhibition 
of spirit: being stopped by which they should come; 
this stopping is caused of vapours arising out of the stomach, 
filling the nerves, by which the spirits should be conveyed. 
When these vapours are spent, the passage is open, and the 
spirits perform their accustomed duties; so that waking is the 
action and motion of the senses, which the spirits, dispersed 
over-all parts, cause. 


+ Phys L 5, 6.8. * Exercit, 280, 
2 
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n " SUBSECT. VIII. 
4 Of the Moving faculty. * 


AOR EIS moving faculty is the other power of the 
Appetite NV” sensitive soule, which causeth all hose imeard 
and outward animal motions in the body. It is divided into 
two faculties, the power of appetite, and of moving from place 
toplace. This of appetite is threefold, (so some will have it) 
natural, as it series any such inclination, as of a stone to 
fall downward, and such actions as retention, expulsion, which 
depend not of seuse, but are vegetall, as the appetite of meat 
and drink, bunger and thirst. Sensitive is common to men 
and brates. Voluntary, the third, or intellective, which 
commands the other two in men, and is a curb unto them, or 
at least should be (but for the most part is captivated and 

_ over-ruled by them: and men are led Tike beasts by sense, 
giving Teins to their conenpiscence and several lusts); for by 
this appetite the soule is led or inclined to follow that good 
which the senses shall approve, or avoid that which they hold 
evil. His object being good or evil, the one be embraceth, 
the other he rejecteth—according to that aphorisme, omnia 

unt bonum, all things seck their own good, or at least 
seeming good. ‘This power is inseparable from sense; for, 

» where sense is, there is likewise pleasure and pain, His 
organ is the same with the common sense, and is divided into 
two powers, or inclinations, concupiscible or irascible, or (as 
“one translates it) coveting, anger-invading, or impujgning. 
Concupiscible covets slwayes pleasant and delightsome things, 
and abbors ‘that which is distasteful, harsh, and unpleasant. 
Trascible, * quasi aversans per iram et odium, as avoiding it 
with anger and indignation. All affections and perturbations 
avixe out of these two fountaines, which although the Stoicks 
eae of, we-hold natural, and not to be resisted, The 
good affections are caused by some object of the same natures 
and, if present, they procure joy, which dilates the heart, and 
preserves the body: if absent, they cause hope, love, desire, 
and concupiscence. The bad are simple or mixt: simple, 
for some ‘bad object present, as sorrow, which contracts the 
heart, macerates the soule, subverts the good estate of the body, 
hindering all the operations of it, causing melancholy, and 
many times death itself; or future, as feare. Outof these two, 
arise those mixt’ affections and passions of anger, which is a 

~ desire of revenge—hatred, which is inveterate anger-. 
*T. W, Jeww +, ip bis Passions of the Minde, * Vadeurio, 
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which is offended with him who hurts that he loves-—and 
evixaigmana, a compound affection of joy and hate, when 
‘we rejoyce at other mens mischiefe, and are grieved at their 
Prosperity—pride, self-love, emulation, envy, shame, &rc, of 
which elsewhere. 

Moving from place to place, is « frculty necessarily follow- 
ing the other: for in vain: were it otherwise to desire and to 
abhorr, if we had not likewise power to prosecute or eschew, 
by moving the body from place to place. By this faculty 
therefore we locally move the body, or any part of it, and 
from one place to another : to the better performance of which, 
three things are requisite—that which moves; by what it 
moves; that which is moved. That which moves is vither 
the efficient cause, or end, The end is the object, which is 
desired or eschewed, yas" in a dog to catch a hare, &c. 
efficient cause in man is reason, or his subordinate phantasie, 
which apprehends good or bad objects; in brutes, imagina- 
tion alone, which moves the appetite, the appetite this faculty,” 
which, by an admirable league of nature, and by mediation of 
the spirit, commands the organ by which it moves; and that 
consists of nerves, muscles, cords, dispersed through the whole 
body, contracted and relaxed as the spirits will, which move 
the muscles, or *nerves in the midst of them, and draw the 
cord, and so, per consequens, the joynt, to the place intended. 
That which is moved is the body or some member apt to 
move, The motion of the body is divers, as going, running, 
leaping, dancing, sitting, and such like, referred to the predi- 
cament of situs. Worms creep, birds flye, fishes swim; and 
80 of parts, the chiefe of which 1s respiration or breathing, and 
is thus performed: the outward ayr is drawn in by the wocal 
artery, and sent by mediation of the midriffe to the Junge, 
atte dilating themselves as a pac of bellowes, reciprocal 
fetch it in, and send it out to the heart to cool it; and from 
thence, now being hot, eonvey it again, still taking in fresh. 
Such a like motion is that of the pulse, of which, bedausé 
many have written whole bookes, I will say nothing. 


SUBSECT. TX. 
Of the Rational Soule, 


N the precedent subsections, I have anatomized those infes 
1 Figat Aes ct rie seals the rational ate: a teria 
sant, a ful s ‘as “one terms it, with, 
like brevity tobe fen Many ‘erroneous opinions arc about 
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the essence and original of it; whether it be fire, as Zeno held; 
harmony, as Aristoxenus; number, as Xenocrates; whether it 
be organical, or inorganical ; seated in the brain, heart, or 
Blood; mortal, or immortal; how it comes into the body. 
Some hold that it is ex traduce, as Phil. 1. de Animd, T 
tullian, Lactantius, de opific. Dei, cap.19. Hugo, lib. de Spi- 
ritu et Animé, Vincents Bellavic. spec. natural, lil, 23. 
cap.2etii. Hippocrates, Avicenna, and many ‘late writers; 
that one man begets another, body and soule; or, as a candle 
from a candle, to be produced from the seed: otherwise, say 
they, a man begets but half a man, and is worse than a beast, 
that begets both matter and form; and, besides, the three fa- 
culties of the soule must be together infused; which is most 
absurd, as they hold, because in beasts they are begot (the two 
inferiour I Aaeait)y and may not be* well separated in men, 
*Galen supposcth the soule crasin esse, to be the temperature 
it self; Trismegistus, Musweus, Orpheus, Homer, Pindarus, 
Pherecydes Syrius, Epictetus, with the Chaldees and gyp- 
tians, affirmed the soule to be immortal, as did those Britan 
Druides of old. ‘The “Pythagoreans defend  metempsy- 
chosis and palingenesia—that soules go from one body to an- 
other, epold prius Lethes undd, as men into wolves, bears, 


dogs, hogs, as they were inclined in their lives, or participated 
in conditions. 














$$ inque ferinas 
Possumus ire domos, pectidumque in peciora condi 


{Lucian’s cock was first Euphorbus, a captains 


Ile ego; (nam mnemini) Trojani tempore belli, 
Panthoides Kupborbus eram, 


a horse, a man, a sponge. Julian the Apostate thought 
Alexander's soule was descended into his body: Plato, in Ti- 
mmo, and in his Phiedon, (for ought | can perceive) differs 
not much from this opinion, that it was from God at first, and 
knew all; but, being inclosed in the body, it forgets, and learns 
anew, which he calls reminiscentia, or recalling ; and tbat it was 
= into the body for a punishment, and thence it goes into a 

asis, or mans, (as appears by his pleasapt fiction de sortili- 
one animarum, lil. \0,de rep.) and, after "ten thousand yeares, 
is to return into the former body again ; 





Bright, in Phys. Scrib, 1.1 David Crusivs, 
: * Lib. an-mores xequane 
+ Read Anca Gaceus dial, of the immorality 
‘Tn Gallo. tems, © s Nitephorus, 
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Others denye the immortality of it, which Pomponatus of Pa- 
dua decided out of Aristotle not long since, Plinias Avunculus, 
cap. 7. lib. 2. et lib. 7. cap. 55. Senrca, lib. 7. epist. ad 
Lucilium epist. 55. Dicwarchus, in Tull. Tusc, Epicurus, 
Aratus, Hippocrates, Galen, Lucretius, lil. 1. 


(Practerea gigni pariter cum corpore, et und m 

Crescere sentimus, pariterque senescere, mentem) 
Averroés, and I know not how many neotericks. * This ques- 
tion of the immortality of the soule is cechatys re wonderfully 
impugned and disputed, especially amongst the Italians of late, 
saith Jab. Colerus, lil. de immort. anima, cap. \. The 
Popes themselves have doubted of it. Leo Deviinus, that 
Epicurean Pope, as ‘some record of him, caused this question 
to be discussed pro and con before him, and abocteiied at last, 
as a prophane and atheistical moderator, with that verse of 
Cornelius Gallus, 


Et redit in nihilum, quod fuit ante nihil. 


it began of nothing; and in nothing it ends. Zeno and his 
Stoicks (as * Austin quotes him) supposed the soule so long to 
continue, till the body was fully putrified, and resolved into 
materia prima; but, after that, in fumos evanescere, to be 
extinguished and vanish; and in the mean time whilst the 
body was consuming, it wandered all abroad, et ¢ longinquo 
mutta annunciare, and (as that Clazomenian Hermotimus 
averred) saw pretty visions, and suffered 1 know not what, 






+ Errant exsangues sine corpare et ossibus umbrax. 

Others grant the immortality thereof; but they make many fa- 
bulous fictions in the mean time of it, after the departure 
the body—like Plato's Elysian fields, and the Turkie pa 
The soules of good men they deified ; the bad (saith “Au | 
became divels, as they sup) 5 with many such absu 

tenents, which he hath con! . “Hierom, Austin, and other 
fathers of the church, hold that the soule is immortal, created 
of nothing, and so infused into’ the child or embryo in his 
mothers womb, six moneths after the * conception; not as 
those of brutes, which are ex traduce, and, dyeing with them, 


ib. 1. de rape. Proserp. Hire quatio tmoltoy per annios varie at 









mirabiliter impugnate, Acc. * Colerus, ibid. {De eccles, dog, cap, 18: 
. 4. Met. * anorurm lates, malorum vero larvas et lemures, —§ Some 
(py as three dayas, some six works, other otherwise, 
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1 into nothing—to whose divine treatises, and to the 
themselves, I rejourn all such atheistical piri, as 
ing of this point, to Plato’s Phadon 5 
=. ical, proofs and demonstrations, I 
them to Niphus, Nic. Faventinus Tracts of this subject, 
fo Fran. and John Picus in digress, sup. %. de Animé, Tholo- 
sanus, Engubinus,to Soto Canas, Thomas, Peresius, Dan- 
dinus, Colerus, to that elaborate Tract in Zanchius, to Tolet’s 
Sixty Reasons, and Lessius Twenty-two Arguments, to provethe 
immortality of the soule. Campanella, lil. de sensu rerum, is 
large in the same discourses Albertinus the Schoolman, Jacob. 
‘Nactantus, fom. 2. op, handleth it in four questions—Antony 
Brunus, Aonius Palearius, Marinus Marcennus, with many 
others, This reasonable.soule, which Austin calls a spiritual 
tance moving it self, is defined by philosophers to be the 
first substantial act of a naturall, humane, organical body, by 
hich a man lives, perceives, and understands, freely doing all 
ings, and with election! out of which deliuition we may 
gues, that this rational soule includes the powers, and per= 
s the duties, of the two other, which are contained in it; 
and ajl.three faculties make one soule, which is inorganical of 
it self (although it be in all parts), and incorporeal, using their 
organs, and working by them. It is divided into two chiefe 
parts, differing in office only, not in essence—the wnderstand~ 
oe which is the rational power apprehending ; the will, 
which is the rational. power moving ; to which two, all the 
other rational powers are subject and reduced. 





SUBSECT. X. 
Of the Understanding. 


NDERSTA NDING is a power of the soule * ly which 
/ we perceive, know, remember, and judge, as well singu- 
Jars as universals, having certain innate notices or beginnings 
far, @ reflecting action, by whichit judgeth of his own 
ings, and examines them. of this ition, (besides 
his atecin, which is to apprehend, judge all that he per~ 
forms, without the help of any instrement or organs) thrve dife 
ferences appear betwixt.a man and a beast: aon fiets tha penne 
only comprebends the understanding uni 
: secundly, the sense hath no innate notions: thirdly, 
)eunnot reflect upon themselves, Bees indeed make neat 


+ Melanct, 
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is God, Ens, all nature, and wh ‘understood 
which suecessively it apprehends. "The: moving 
uaderstanding, is sotne sensible thing; after, be entcini. | 
the minde findes opt the corporeal oda , and from thence 
the spiritual, His actions (some say) ate apprehension, com= 
position, division, discoursing, reasoning, memory (which 
some include in invention), and judgement. The common 
divisions are of the understanding, agent, and patient ; specu- 
lative, and practick; in habit, or in act; simple, or coms 
pound. The agent is that which is called the wit of man, 
acumen or subtilty, sharpness of invention, when he doth in- 
vent of himself without a teacher, or learns anew—which abs= 
tracts those intelligible species from the phantasie, and trans= 
ferrs them to the passive understanding, * because there is no- 
thing in the understanding, which was not first in the sense. 
That which the imagination hath taken from/the sense, this 
agent judgeth of, whether it be true or false; and, being so 
judged, he commits it to the passible to be kept. The Ke 
18 a doctor or teacher; the passive, a schollars and his oftice 
is to keep and farther judge of such things as are committed to 
his charge; as a bare and rased table at first, capable of all 
forms and notions. Now these notions are two-fuld, actions 
or habits: actions, by which we take notions of, and perceive 
things; habits, whic are durable lights and-notions, whieh 
we may use when we will. &Some Feckon up cight kindes of 
them, sense, experience, intelligence, faith, suspition, errour, 
opinion, science ; to whicl are added art, prudency, wisdome; 
as also ‘synteresis, diclamen rationis, conscience; so that, 
in all, thete be fourteen species of the understanding, of 
which some are innate, as the three last mentioned; the 
other are gotten by doctrine, learning, and use. Plato will 
have all 10 be innate: Aristotle reckons up but five intellec- 
tual habits: two practick, as prudency, whose end is'to prac~ 
tise, to fabricate ; wisdome, to rebend the use and I 
riments:of all notions and habits)“ er: which division 
of Aristotle (if it be considered aright) is all one with the pre= 
eedent: for, three being innate, five acquisite, the rest 
are improper, ‘imperfect, and, “in a more strict examination, 
excluded. Ofvall these 1 should more amply dilate, but my 
subject will not permit. ~ Three of them I will ovly point at, 
as more necessary to my following discourse. 


| SNihil in intellect, quod non prius foemmin sensu, + Veleurio, © The 
(past of the conscicuce, stad 
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is, onthe purer part of the ience, is an innate 

and doth signifie a conservation of the knowledge of the 
law of God-and Nature, to know or evil: and (as our 
divines hold) it is rather in the understanding, than in the will, 
This makes the mojor proposition in a practick syllogism. 
The dictamen rationis is that which doth admonish us to do 
good or evil, and is the minor in the syllogism. ‘The con- 
science is that which approves good or evil, justifying or con- 
demning our actions, and is the conclusion of the syllogism ; 
as in that familiar example of Regulus the Roman, taken pri- 
soner by the Carthaginians, and suffered to go to Rome, on 
that condition he should return again, or pay so much for his 
ransome. The synferesis proposeth the question ; his word, 
oath, promise, is to be religiously kept, although to his enemy, 
and uhat by the law of nature—*do not that 40 another, which 
thou wouldest not have done to thy self. Dictamen applies it 
to him, and dictates this or the hike; Regulus, thou wouldst 
not another man should falsifie his oath, or break promise with 
thee: conscience concludes, Therefore, Regulus, thoy dost 
well to perform thy pretalts, and ccghtost to keep thine cath, 
More of this, in Religious Melancholy, 


SUBSECT. XI. 
Of the Will. 


ILL is the other power of the rational soule, * which 
covets or avoids suck things as have been before judged 
andapprehended by the understanding. If good, it. approves 5 
if evil, it abhorrs it: so that his object is either good or evil. 
Aristotle calls this our rodional appetite; for as, in the sensi- 
tive, we are moved to good or by our appetite, ruled and 
directed by sense; so, i this, we are carried hy reason. Be- 
sides, the sensitive appetite bath a particular object, good or 
bad this, an universal, immaterial; that respeots only things 
delectable and pleasant; this, bonest, Again, they differ in 
liberty. The sensual eppceae cenit an object, if it be a con~ 
venient good, cannot but desire it; if evil, avoid its but this is 
free in his essence, ‘much now depraved, obscured, and fain 
Srom: his first perfection, yet, insome of his gperations, still 
ofree,28 10 walk, move at his pleasure, and to choose whe-. 
ther it will do, or not do, s or no} steal. Otherwise, 
Fe: Qoed 1D Feri won wis, alteri ne fecerity » Resab intellect manstraas 


smjieit; approbat, ve! improbat. Philip. —Iguoti aullecupida, {Moy 
Then. Opertanes pirogue fare, cai ibea at isn exes sod, 


Meabie-Sdntii] \naianip peiaeale: al 


in vain were lawes, dehortations, exhortations,counsells, pre~ 
cepts, rewards, promises, threats, and punishments ; antl God 
should be the author of sin. But, in * spiritaal things, we 
will no good ; prone to evil, (except we be regenerate, and 
Jed by tbe Spirit) we are egged on by our natural concupis~ 
cence, and there is erate, a confusion in our powers; > our 
whole will is averse from God and his law, not in matural, 
things only, as to eat and drink, lust, to which we wre led 
headlong by our temperature and inordinate appetite ; 


* Nec nos obniti contra, nec tendere tantum, 
Sufficimus, 





we cannot resist; our concupiscence is originally bad, our 
heart evil; the seat of our affections captivates and enforceth 
our will: so that, in voluntary things, we are averse from 
God and goodness, bad by nature, by ’ ignorance worse; by 
art, disespline, custome, we get many bad habits, sufferin, 
them to domineer and tyrannize over us; and the divel is sti 
ready at hand with his evil suggestions, to tempt our depraved 
will to some ill disposed action, to precipitate us to destrac- 
tion, except our will he swayed and counterpoised again with 
some divine precepts, and good motions of the Spirit, which 
many times restrain, hinder and check us, when we are in the 
full carcer of our dissolute courses. So David corrected him=- 
self, when he had Saul atavantage. Revenge and malice 
were a8 two violent oppugners on the one side; but honesty, 
religion, feare of God, with- held him on the other, 

The actions of the will are velle and nolle, to will and nil, 
{which two words comprehend all ; and they are good or bad, 
accordingly as they are directed) and some of them freely per= 
formed by himself; although the Stoicks absolutely demye it, 
and will have all things inevitably done by destiny, imposing 
a fatal necessity upon us, which we may not resist: yet we 
say that our will 18 free in respect of nd things contin~ 
gent, howsoever, in respect of God's dete te counsel, th 
are inevitable and peccssary. Some other actions of the wi 
are performed by the inferiour powers, which obcy him, as 
the sensitive and moving eppetite ; as to open our eys, to fo 
hither and thither, not to touclr a book, to speak faire or fowl ; 
but this appetite ig many times rebellious in us, and will not 
be contained within the lists of sobticty and temperance. Tt 
was (as I said) once well agreeing with reason ; and there was 











* Taeivilibas ibera, ee non in spiritualitus, Ouimmder. * Tot volutes 
‘vera 2 Deo, Oranis home mendax. *Virg. # Vel propter ignorantine 
ood bonis gudiis non sit instsucta mens, ut debuit, aut divinu precepts enculta. 
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anvexcellent consent and harmony betwixt them: but that is 
now dissolved, they often jar; reason is overborne by passion, 
= (Fertur equis auriga; neque audit, currus habenas) 


as's0 many wildshorses'rom away with a chariot, and will not 
be curbeds) We know many times what is good, but willl not 
do it, as she said, 


——* Trabit invitam nova vis; aliudque cupido, 


Mensaliud, suadet : 
Just-counsels one thing, reason another; there is a new reluc- 
tancy in men. . 


* Odi: nec possum, cupiens, non esse, quod odi. 

We cannot resist; but, as Phaedra confessed to her wurse, 
© qua@ logueris, vera sunt; sed furor suggerit sequi pejora: 
she said well and true (she did” acknowledge it) ; but head- 
strong passion and fury made her to do that which was oppo- 
site. So Dayid knew the filthiness of his fact, what a loath- 
some, fowl, crying sin adultery was; yet, notwithstanding, he 
would commit murther, and take away another mans wife— 
enforced against reason, religion, to follow his appetite. 

Those naturall and vegetall powers are not commanded by 
will at all; for who can add one cubit to his stature? These 
other may, but are not: and thence come all those head- 
strong passions, violent perturbations of the minde, and many 
times vitious habits, customes, feral] diseases, because we give 
80 much way to our appetite, and follow our inclination, like 
so many beasts. The principal habits are 1wo in number, 
vertue and vice, whose peculiar definitions, descriptions, diffe- 
rences, and kindes, are fandled at lange in the ethicks, and are 
indeed the subject of moral philosophy, 


MEMB. III. 
SUBSECT. I. 
Definition of Melancholy, Name, Difference. 
FLFAVING thos briefly anatomized the body and soule of 
man, as a preparative to the rest—I may now freely 
to treat of my intended object, to most mens capacity; 
and, after many ambages, perspicuously define what this me- 
teupholy is, shew his name, and differences. The name is 
* Medea, Ovid. * Ovid. © Seneca, Hippy 
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Pampers meer eps Cerentino ew = 
from black atid sohinestoeaeemaipsaaarape : 
isease, or syn} let Donatus Altomarus, and :Salvianus, 
decide; I will not contend about it. Ir hath several descrip» 
tions, notations, and definitions. _ * Fracastoriueyan-hisseeund 

book of intellect, calls those melancholy, whom abundance 
that same depraved humour of black chalerhath $o-misa) 
fected, that they become mad thence, and doté in most things, 
or in all, belonging to election, will, or other manifest operas 
tions of the understanding. _* Melanelivs out of Galen, 
Ruflus, Aétius, describe it to be a bad and peevish disease, 
which makes men degenerate into beasts; Galen, a privation 
or infection of the middle cell of the head, @c. defining it 
from the part affected ; which ‘Hercules deSaxonii approves, 
lib. 1. cap. 16. calling it @ deprivation of the principal, func» 
tion: Fuchsius, lib. 1. cap. 23. Arnoldus Breviar, Ab. 4, 
cap. 18. Guianerius, and others. By reason of black choler, 
Paulus adds. Halyabbas simply calls it a commotion of the 
minde; Aretwus, °a perpetual anguish of the soule, fastned, 
on one thing, without an ague; which definition of his, Mercu~ 
rialis (de affect. cap. lil. . cap. 10.) taxeth; but Allianas Mon- 
taltus, defends, (17. de iorb. cap.1. de Melan.) for sufficient 
and good, The common sort define it to be a kinde of dotage 
without a fever, having, for his ordinary companions, feare 
and sadness, without any apparent occasion. So doth Lau- 
rentius, cap. 4. Piso, lil. 1. cap. 43. Donatus Altomaru: 
cap. 7. art. medic. Jacchinus, in com, in lib. 9. Rhasis 
Almuansor, cap. 15. Valesius, exerc. 17. Fuchsius, institut. 3, 
sec. 1.c. 11, Sc, which common definition, howsoever approved 
by most, ‘Hercules de Saxonii will not allow of, nor David 
rusius, Theat. mort. Herm. lib, 2. cap. 6: be holds it un- 
sufficient, as !rather shewing what it is not, than what it iss 
as omitting the specificall difference, the phantasie and brains 
but I descend to particulars. The summum genus is dotage,ov 
anguish of the minde, saith Areteus ;—of @ principal part, 
Hercules de Saxonié adds, to distinguish it from cramp and 
palsie, and such diseases as belong to the outward sense and 
motions 3 ** depraved,” *to distinguish it from folly and mad= 
ness, (which Montaltus makes azgor animi to Spa i 
* 








which those functions are not depraved, but rather 


“Meisnchoticos voctums, quos exsuperontis vel pravitas melaacholise ita mate habe, 
a ate lente wel ts bana on, odin placibas. isque manifestis, sive ad rectans 
rationem, voluntatem, pertinent, wel vel intellectiis Pee 

hae "tanger med fa une abique febre, ~ * Cope 16. 

contentions defixtr, - 4 
beg Fen ot 2 ~ 


Cae ers once fee 
mer ole melancholia, Herc. de Sax, cap. 1. tract, de Melaucth, 7) 


as Of the Parts affected; Bc. (Part. 1. Sect. 1. 


*without\an ague’ is added by all, to sever it from phrensie, 
and that which is in-a pestilent fever. « Reare 
and-sorrow”” make it differ from madness: “ withoxt a cause’ 
is lastly inserted; to specilie it from all other ordirary passions 
of pod sorrow." We properly call that dotage, as 
*Laurentius interpretsit, when some one principall faculty of 
the minde, as imagination or reason, is corrupted, as all me- 
lancholy persons have. It is without a fever, because the 
humour is, most part, cold and dry, contrary to putrefaction, 
Feare and sorrow are the true characters and inseparable com- 
panions of most melancholy, not all, as Her. de Saxonia (Tract. 
de Melancholia, cap. 2.) well excepts; for, to some, 
Ht is most pleasant, as to such as laugh most part; some are bold 
tin, and free from all manner of care and gricfe, as hereafter 
shall be declared. 


SUBSECT. II. 


Of the Parts affected. Affection. Parties affected. 


OME difference I finde amongst writers, about the prin- 
cipall part affected in this disease, whether it be the brain 
or heart, or some other member. Most are of opinion that it 
is the brain ; for, being a kinde of dotage, it cannot otherwise 
be, bat that the brain must be affected, as a similar part, 
Be it by consent or essence, not in his ventricles, or any 
obstructions in them, {for theu it would be an apoplexie, 
or epilepsic, as * Taureutius well observes) but in a old dry 
distemperature “of it in his substance, which is corrupt and 
become too cold, or too dry, of else too hot, as in mad- 
men, and such as are inclined to it: and this ¢ Hippocrates 
confirms, Galen, Arabians, and most of our new writers, 
Mareus de Oddis (in a consultation of his, quoted by * Hildes- 
heim), And five others there cited, are oF the contrary part, 
because feare and sorrow, which are passions, be seated in the 
heart. But this objection is sufficiently answered by fMon- 
taltus, who doth not denve that the heart is affected (as *Me- 
Janeliud proves out of Galen) by reason of bis vicinity ; and 0 
is the nttdriffe and many other parts. They do compati, and 
have a fellow-feeling by the law of nature: but, for as much 
as this malady is caused by precedent ination, with the 
appetite, to whom spirits obey, and are subject to those prin- 
. © Fer commune; dive per quiidere . ; 
om W'S. 1. iener-wilere The eSpici de menechsit, 
€ Cop. S.de mel. Parsaffects cerebrum, sive perconsensum, sive per cerebrum cow 
Cingot; ct-procerum auctoritace et ratione stabilitar, —# Lib. de Cor vero, 
weenie eine, unk acu, a septum sven, ac amachos ‘cum donulis 
spi, 
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cipall parts; the brain must needs primarily be miscaffected, ai 
the seat of reason: and then the heart, as the seat of affection. 
*Capivaccius and Mercurialis have copiously “discussed: this 
question; and both conchide the subject is the inner brain, 
and from thence it is communicated to the heart, and other 
inferiovr parts, which sympathize and are muely troubled, 
especially when it comes by consent, and is caused by reason 
of the stomach, or myrache (as the Arabians term it), or whole 
body, liver, or Sspleen, which are seldome free, pylorus, me- 
saraick veins, c, For our body is like aclock; if one wheel 
be amiss, all the rest are disordered ; the whole fabrick suffers: 
with such admirable art and harmony is a man com I, 
such excellent proportion, as Lodovicus Vives, in his Fable 
of man, hath elegantly declared. 

As many doubts almost arise about the Be dei 1 whether 
it be imagination or reason alone, or both. Hercules de 
Saxonid proves it out of Galen, Aétius, and Altomarus, that 
the sole fault is in ‘imagination : Bruel is of the same minde + 
Montaltus (in bis ¢. cap. of Melancholy) confutes thistenent 
of theirs, and illustrates the contrary by many examples, as of 
him that thought himself a shell-fish: of a nun, and of a de- 
sperate monke that would not be perswaded but that he was 

jamned, Reason was in fault (as well as imagination), which 
did not correct this errour. They make away themselves often~ 
times, and suppose many absurd and ridiculous things. Why 
doth not reason detect the fallacy, setle, and perswade, if she 
be fiec? ‘Avicenna therefore holds both corrupt; to whom 
most Arabians subscribe. The same is maintained by ' Are- 
twus, Gorgonius, *Guianerius, &c. To end the controversie, 
no man doubts of imagination, but that it is hurt and mis- 
affected bere. For the other, Idetermine (with * Albertinns 
Bottonus, a doctor of Padua) thatit is first in imagination, and 
afterwards in reason, if the disease Le inveterate, ur-as it is 
more or less of continuance; but by accident, as ‘Here. do 
Saxonia adds: faith, opinion, discourse, ratiocination, are alk 
accidentally depraved by tle default of imagination. 

Parties affected.) To the part affected, T may here add the 
parties, which shall be more opportunely spoken of elsewhere, 





* Lib. 1, cap. 10. Subjectum ext cerebrum interius, * Rare qulsquarn 
tumorem effugit lienis, qui hoc morbo af. itur, Piso. Quis affectus, —* See 
Donst. ab Altomar 4 Facuitas tmapinend, on cogitand), nee memoranda, 
Jaesa hic, * Lib, 3. Fen. 1. Tract 4. cap. rhb. 3 cap. 5. #Lib, 
‘Med. cap. 19. part. 2. Tract. 15. cap. & ® Hildesbeimn, spicil 2 de Melavc, 
fal. 207, fol. 187. Quandogue etiam rationalls siaffectus inveteratus sit, + Lib, 


Panelist efi, 1030. Depravaus Bde, ducurns, opinio, Ws, pet vane 








\ Gf the Parts affected. (Part. t. Sect. 1 
i Such as have the Moon, Saturn, Mer- 
ted in their genitures—such as live in over-cold, 

or over-hot climes—snch as are of melancholy parents, 

as offend in those six non-natural things, are black, or of an 

high sanguine complexion, @that have litle beads, that have a 

hot heart, moist brain, hot liver and cold stomach, have been 

Jong sick—such as are solitary by nature, great students, given 

to much contemplation, lead a life out of action—are most 

sabyect to melancholy, Of sexes, both, but men more often; 
yet >women mis-affected are far more violent, and grievously 

_-boubled. Of seasons of the year, the au/umn is most melan= 

choly. Of peculiar times, old age, from which natural melan- 
eholy is almost an inseparable accident; but this artificiall 
malady is more frequent in such as are of a ‘middle age. Some 
assign forty yeares; Gariopontus, 30; Jubertus excepts neither 
nor Af from this adventitious. * Daniel Sennertus involves 

all of all sorts, out of common experience; in omnibus omnino 
corporibus, cijuscungue constitutionis, dominatur. Aétius 
Arcteus ascribe into the namber not only * discontented, 
passionate, and miserable persons, swarthy, ‘lec 1» Lut such as 
are most merry and pleasant, scoffers, and high coloured. 
Generally, saith Rhasis, ‘the finest wits, and most generous 
spirits, are, before other, olnoxious to it. 1 cannot except any 
complexion, any condition, sex, or age, but §fools and Stoicks, 
which (according to "Synesius) are never troubled with any 
manater of passion, but (as Anacreon’s cicada, sine sanguine 
et dolore) similes fere diis sunt. Erasmus vindicates fools 
from this melancholy catalogue, because they have most part 
f moist brains and light hearts; ‘they are free from ambition, 
‘envy, shame, and feare; they are neither troubled in con~ 
science, nor macerated with cares, to which our whole life is 
most subject. « ; 





‘+ Qui paryum caput habent, invesati plerique sunt. Ariat, jn physlognomonia, 
sagan tne C8. 7fiul prope socom sinh. Aas MBG cocweol 
euanbus. en oe — * Pronuz ad meloncholiany ~ 
(amy mewsius, sed et 1st, cachunrnantes, Inrisores, et qui plecwm rerabci 
sunt, Lib. 1. at a cp. LL. Qui seine subtilis Maperds « ars pelspi- 
cacitatis, de fcili, incidunt ip melanchotiany ib. 1. cont, Tract, 9. # Nanguins 
wnitate mentis excidit, autdolore capiter, Ersm, = * In laud. calviteé Vacant 
conseientie carificind, vec Bee verentur, nec dilaceranuit muillbus 
cursrum, quibos tow vita obnoxia ext, 
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SUBSECT. TI. + 
Of the matter of Melancholy. 


O* the matter of melancholy, there is much question be- 
twixt Avicen and Galen, as you may read in *Cardan’s 
Contradictions, *Valesius controversies, Montanus, Prosper 
Calenus, Capivaccius, ‘ Bright, “Ficinus, that have written 
either whole tracts, or copiously of it, in their several! treatises 
of this subject. *Jhal this humour is, or whence it proceeds, 
how it is ingendred in the body, neither Galen, nor any old 
writer, hath sufficiently discussed, as Jacchinus thinks: the 
neoteritks cannotagree, Montanus,in his Consultations, holds 
melancholy to be material or immaterial; and so doth Arcu- 
Janus. The material is one of the four humours before men- 
tioned, and natural ; the immaterial or adventitious, acquisite, 
redundant, unnatural, artificial, which ‘Hercules de Saxonia 
will have reside in the spirits alone, and to proceed fiom an 
hot, cold, dry, moist distemperature, which, without matter, 
alters the brain and functions of it, Paracelsus wholly rejects 
and derides this division of four humours and complexions ; 
but our Galenists generally approve of it, subscribing to this__ 
opinion of Montanus. 

This material melancholy is either simple or mixt—offend= 
ing in quantity or quality, varying according to his place, 
where it setleth, as brain, spleen, mesaraick veins, heart, 
womb, and stomach—or differing according to the mixture of 
those natural humours amongst theniselves, or four unnatural 
adust humours, as they are diversly tempered and mingled. 
If natural melancholy sbound in the body, which is cold and 
dry, so that it be more "than the body is well able to bear, it 
snust néeds be distempered (saith Faventius), and diseased: and 
so the other, if it be depraved, whether it arise from that other 
melancholy vf choler adust, or from blood, produceth the like 
effects, and is, as Montaltus contends, if it come by adustion 
of humours, most part hot and dry, Some difference I finde, 
whethet this melancholy matter may be ingendred of all four 
humours, about the colour and temper of its Galen holds it may 
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* Lib, 1, tract. 3, contradic, 18, * Lib. 1. cont. 21. * Bright, cap. 16, 
4 Lib, 1. cap. 6 de sanit, tuend’, ‘Quisve aut qualis sit hamor, aut que 
istius differentia, et quomodo gignstur in corpore, scritandum ; hac enim in ré 
multi veterum laboraverunt ; nec facile accipere ex Galeno sententiam, ob Teena 
varietatem. Leon. Joc. com. i 9. Rhesis, cxp. 15. cap.16. in 9. Rhasis. "Tract, 
pottum. de Melon. edit. Venetiis, 1630. cap. 7 et 8. Ab intemperic calidil, bu 
mid, dee. © Secundum magis aut minus: ai in fyerit ad intemperiemy 
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ebe. ingendred of three alone, excluding flegm, or pituita ; 
whose true assertion *Valesius and Meuardus sty neiuias 


“and so doth *Fuchsius, Montaltus,*Montanus. How (say they) 


¢an white become black? But Hercules de Saxonia (1. post. de 
‘mela. c, 8.) and *Cardan are of the opposite part (it may be in- 
gendred of flegm, etsi raro contingat, hough it seldome come 
‘to pass); so is ‘Guianerius, and Laurentius (c. 1.) with Me- 
Jancthon, (in his book de Animd, and chapter of humours; he 
calls it asininam, dull, swinish melancholy, and saith that he 
“was an eye-witness of it); so is ‘Wecker. From melancholy 
adustariseth one kinde, from choler another, which is most 
ba another from flegm, which is dull; and the last from 
which is best. Of these, some are cold and dry, others 
hot and dry, “varyi according to their mixtures, as they are 
intended and remitted. And indeed, as Rodcricus a Fons, 
‘cons, 12. 1.) determines, ichorous and those serous matters, 
ing thickned, become fiegm; and flegm degenerates into 
choler; choler adust becomes aeruginosa melancholia, as vinegar 
out of purest wine putrified, or by exhalation of purér spirits, is 
made, and becomes sowr and sharp; and, from the sharpness 
this humour, procced much waking, troublesome thonghts 
‘and dreames, &c, so that I conclude as before. 1f the humour 
be cold, it is (saith *Faventinus) a cause of dolage, and pro- 
duceth milder symptomes : if hot, they are rash, raving mad, 
or inclining to it. If the brain be hot, the animal spirits are 
hot, much madness follows, with violent actions: if cold, 
fatuity and sottishmess ('Capivaccius). *The colour of this 
mixture varies likewise according to the mixture, be it hot or 
cold ; *tis sometimes Llack, sometimes not (Altomarus). The 
same ‘Melanelius proves out of Galen: and Hippocrates, in 
his book of Melancholy, (if at least it be bis) giving instance 
a boraing cole, which, when it is hot, shines; itis 
cold, looks black ; and sa doth the humour. This ity of 
clancholy matter produceth diversity of effects. If it be 
yithin Ne body, and not putrified, it causeth black jaundise ; 
itpaite |, aquartan, 5 if it break out to the skin, leprosie ; 
Bede Naar or «peters real ists of 
minde, as. mixt, it luce! indes of 
anadness and dota, Xe which ia tber place, 
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SUBSECT. IV, 


" Of the species or kindes of Melancholy. 


HEN the matter is divers and confused, how shoufd it 
otherwise be, but that the species should be divers and 
tonfased ? Many new and old writers have spoken confusedly 
of it, confounding melancholy and madness, as * Heornius, 
Guianerius, Gordonius, Sallustius Salvianus, Jason Pratensi 
Savanarola, that will bave madness no other than melanc! 
in extent, differing (as I have said) in degrees. Some make 
two distinct specics, as Ruffus Ephesius an old writer, Con- 
stantinus, Africanus, Aretweus, * Aurelianus, «Paulus Agineta: 
others acknowledge a multitude of kindes, aud leave them in- 
definite, as, Aétius (in his Tetrabiblos,) “Avicenna (lib. 3. Fen, 
1. Tract, 4. cap. 18), Aen: 16. ing), Rhasis, Monta~ 
nus (med. part. ). “If natural melancholy be adust; it mak- 
eth one kinde ; if llood, another, if choler, a third differing 
Jfrom the first; and so many severall opinions there are about 
the kindes, as there be men themselves. ‘ Hercules de Saxonia 
sets down two kindes, material and immaterial ; one spi- 
rits alone, the other from humours and spirits. Savanarola 
CRub. 11. Tract. 6..cap. \. de egritud. capitis) will have the | 
kindes to be infinite; one from the myrache, called myrachialis 
of the Arabians; another stomachatis from the stomach ; ano= 
ther from the liver, heart, womb, heemorrhoids; * one hegti- 
ning, another consummate. Melancthon seconds bim 5 * as the» 
humour is diversly adust and mixt, so are the species divers. 
But what these men speak of species, I think ought to be un- 
derstcdd of symptomes ; and so doth ' Arcolanus interpret hin- 
self infinite species, id est, symptomes: and, in that sense, (as 
Jo. Gorrhwus acknowledgeth in his medicinal definitions) 
species are infinite; butthey may be reduced to three kindes, by 
reason of their seat—head, and hypochondries. This three- 
fold division is approved by Hippocrates in his book of Me- 
 lancholy, (if it be his, which some suspect) by Galen (lib. 3.de 
loc. affectis, cap. 6) , by Alexander (libs. cap. 16), Rhasis (1id.1. 


* Cap. 6. lib. 1. : 
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Continent. Tract. 9. lil. 1. cap. 16), Avicenna, and most of 
our new writers. Th, Erastus makes two kindes ; one perpe- 
tual; which is head melancholy; the other interrupt, which 
comes and goes by fits, which he subdivides inte the other two 
kindes, so ie all comes tu the same pass. Some again make 
four or five kindes with Rodericus a Castro (de morbis mulier- 
lib. 2. ¢, 3.) and Lod. Mercatus, who (in his secund book 
de mulier. affect. cap. 4,) will have that mélancholy of nuns, 
widows, and more antient maids, to be a peculiar species of 
melancholy dificrmg from the rest. Some will reduce enthu- 
siasts, extaticall and demoniacall persons, tu this rank, adding 
® love melancholy to the first, and lycanthropia. The most 
received division is into three kindes. The first proceeds from 
the sole fault of the brain, and is called head melancholy: the 
secund sympathetically procecds from the whole bedy, when 
the whole temperature is melancholy: the third ariseth from 
the bowels, liver, spleen, or membrane called mesenterium, 
named hypchondriacal, or windy melancholy, which * Lau- 
Yentius subdivides into three parts, from those three members, 
hepatick, spleneticks mesaraick. Love melancholy (which 
Avicenna calls illishi) and lycenthropia (which he calls en- 
ubuthe) are commonly included in head melancholy: but of 
this last (which Gerardus de Solo calls amorens, and most knight 
melancholy), with that of religious melancholy, virginum, et 
viduarum® (maintained by Rote a Castro and Mercatus), and 
the other kindes of love melancholy, U will speak apart by them- 
selves in my third partition. The three precedent species are 
the subject of my present discourse, which T will anatomize, 
and treat of, through all their causes, symptomes, cures, toge~ 
ther, and apart; and every man, that isin any measure affected 
with this malady, may know how to examine it in himself, 
and apply remedies unto it. 

It is abard matter, I confess, to distinguish these three spe- 
cies. one from the other, to express their severall canses, symp- 
tomes, cures, being that they are so often confounded amongst 
themselves, having such affinity, that they can scarce be dis- 
cerned by the most accurate physitians; and so often interntixt 

«with other diseases, that the best experienced have been plunged. 
‘Montanus (consil. 26,) names a patient that had this disease of 
ticlancholy, and Vacated penta: both together;'and (consil. 
23, with vertigo— Julius Cesar Claudinus, with stone, gowt, 
jaundise—Trincavellius, wigh an ague, jaundisay caninus 
appetitus, @c. “ Paulus Regoline, a great in his 

‘time, consulted in this case, was so confounded with a 
confusion of symptomes, that he knew not to what kinde 

~* © Lhuineiuivs, cap. 4. de mel. Cap. 13. #480, & 116 consult. 
tonsil, Ls 4 Hildesheim, spicil. 2, fol. 166. 
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of melancholy to referr it. *Trincavellius, Fallopius, and 
Francanzanus, famons.doctors in Italy, all three conferred with 
about one party at the same time, gave three different opi- 
nions: and, in another place, Trincavellins being demanded 
what he thought of a melancholy yong man, to whom be was 
sent for, ingenuously confessed that he was indeed melancholy, 
but he knew not to what kindetoreducc it. Inhisseaventeenih 
consultation, there is the like disagreement about a melanchol 
monke. Those symptomes, which others ascribe to mnisate 
fected parts and humours, * Here. de Saxoni attributes wholl 
to distempered spirits, and those immaterial, as I have said, 
Sometimes they cannot well discern this disease from others, 
Tn Reinerus Solinander’s Counsels, sect. consil. 5. he and Dr. 
Brande both agreed, that the patients disease was hypochondria- 
cal melancholy, Dr, Matholdus said it was asthma, and no- 
thiug else. © Soliuander and Guarionius, lately sent for to the 
melancholy duke of Cleve, with others, could not define what 
Species it Was, or agree amongst themselves ; the species are 
so confounded ; as in Cwsar Claudinus his forty fourth consul~ 
tation for a Polonian count: in his judgement, “he laboured of’ 
head melancholy, and that which proceeds from the whole tem= 
perature, both at once. 1 could give instance of some that have 
had all three kindes semel et simul, and some successively. So 
that I conclude of our melancholy species, as ‘many politicians 
do of their pure forms of commonwealths—mor ie8, ATis= 
tocracies, democracies, are most famous in contemplation ; but, 
in practice, they are temperate and usually mixt, (so fPolybius 
informeth us) as the Lacedemonian, the Roman of old, 
German now, and many others. What physitians say of di- 
stinct species in their bookes, it much matters not, since that in 
their patients bodies they are commonly mixt. In such ob- 
scurity therefore, variety, and confused mixture of symptomes, 
causes, how difficult athing is it to treat of several! kindes apart 
to make any certainty of distinction among so many casualtii 











tics, 
distractions, when scldome two men shall be like affected per 
omnia! 'Tis hard, I confess; yet nevertheless I will adventure 
through the midst of these perplexities, and, led by the clue or 
thred of the best writers, extricate my self out of 3 labyrinth of 
doubts and errours, and so proceed to the causes. 


* Trincaygllins, tom. 2 consil, 15. et 18, * Cop. 13. tract, post. de melas 
* Guan med. 2, 4 Laboravit pef estentiann, eta tatocorpore. —* Mir 
chiavel, es Smithus, de rep, Ang. cap. 8. lib. 1. Buscoldus, di gol dite 
Suts. 5. cap. 7, Arist, 1. 3. polit, cap. ult. Keckerm, alli, &c, Lib, 
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SECT. H. 
* MEMB.E. 
SUBSECT. I. 


Causes of Melancholy. God a cause. 


T is in vain to k of cures, or think of remedies, until 
such va J as, we have considered of the-causes ; Ce rss 
rescribes (Glauco) ; and the common experience of others 
Giartaes that those cures must be unperfect, lame, and to no 
itpose, wherein the causes have not first been searched, as 
Fieper Calenius well observes in his tract de atrd bile to 
cardinal Cesius: insomuch that “Fernclivs puts a kinde of ne~ 
ily in the-knowledge of the causes, and, without which, it 
fi ible to cure or prevent any manner of disease. Ym- 
perils may case, and sometimes help, but not throughly rout 
ut: sublatd caussd, tollitur offectus, as the saying is; if the 
catise be removed, the effect is Hkewise vanquished. Tris a 
most difficult thing (I confess) to be able to discern these 
causes, whence they are, and, in such “variety, to say What the 
inning was. He is happy that ean perform it aright. I 
adventure to guess as near as T can, and rip them all up, 
from the first to the last, general, and particular to every spe- 
cies, that so they may the better be descried. 
General causes are either supernatural or natural. Super~ 
natural are from God and his angels, or, by God's permivsion, 
the divel and his sninisters. That God himself is a 
‘cause for the panisltment of sin, and satisfaction of his justice, 
Many cxamples and testimonies of holy Scriptures make evi- 
dent'unto us: Psal. 107. 17. Foolish men are plagued for 
their offence, and by reason of Uhtir wickedness : at Was 
en with leprosic (2 Reg. 5. 27), Jehoram with dysentery 
pen and te ene gs bowels (osm oc 15), 
’ nw is people (1 Par, 21), Sodom 
es . nbring his people (1 


fed up. And this disease is peculiar 

ified, Psal. 307. 12. © He broughtidown their heart through 
Deut. 98.28. He stroke them with madness, 

rand astonishment of heart, ‘An evil spirit’ was 


curative. = Nc rimum sit propositi causes 
‘pan wid Sag rum curstio manca et inutilis 
eet. * Pach. lib. Leap. 12. Rerum cognoscere caussas, medicis inrprimis 
. pec morbum curare, nec pracavere, lice. “Tack enim 
ai warietak ge di ut non facile dignoscatur, unde initiam morbui sum, 
‘Melonelinis, ¢ Galeno. ° + Felix, qui potuit rerum coguoscere causias | 
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sent by the Lord upon Saul, to ve him. Nebuchadnezzar 
did eat grass like an oxe; and Ais heart was made like the 
beasts of the field. Heathen stories are full of such punish- 
ments. Lycurgus, because he cut down the vines in the coun- 
trey, was by Bacchus driven into madness ; sv. was Pentheus, 
and his mother Agave, for neglecting theirsacrifice. * Censor 
Fulvius ran mad for atliog dund’s emnples to cover a new one 
of his own, which he had dedicated to Fortune, ‘anil was 
confounded to death with griefe and sorrow of heart. When 
Xerxes would have spoyled # Apollo's tem Delp! 
those infinite riches it possessed, a tertible thus ler cami: fronk 
heaven, and struck 4000 men dead ; the rest ran mad. “A Jit- 
tle after, the like happened to Brennus (lightning, thunder, 
earthquakes) upon such a Se ie occasion. If we nay 
beleeve our pontificial writers, they will relate unto us maby 
Strange and prodigious punishments in this kinde, inilicted by 
their saints;—how ‘Clodoveus, sometime king of France, the 
son_of Dagobert, lost his wits for uncoveting the pry of 
a 








S*. Denis; and how a sacrilegious Frenchman, that would 
stoln away a silver image of S'. Joho, at Birgburge, became 
~ frantick on a suddain, raging, and tyrannizing over his own 
flesh ;—of a "lord of Rhadnor, that, Sosa rom hunting late 
at bight, put bis dogs into S‘. Avan’s cburch, (Llan Avan they 
called it) and, rising betimes next morning, a5 hunters use to 
do, found all his dogs mad, himself being suddainly strucken 
blind ;—of Tiridates, an! Armenian king, for violatingsomc holy 
nuns, that was punished, in like sort, with loss of his wits. But 
poe and papists may go together for fabulous tales; Jel them 
their own credits. Howsoever they faign of their Nemesis, 
and of their saints, or, by the divels meanes, may be deluded; 
we find it true, that ultor a tergo’ Deus, * He is the aven« 
ger, as David styles bim ; and that it is our crying sins that 
, pull this and many other maladies on our own Is; that he 
~ can, by his js, which are his ministers, strike and heal 
(saith Dionysius) whom he will; that he can plague us by his: 
creatures, sun, moon, and stars, which he as his in- 


"Dan. 5. 21. ~ > Lactant. instit, lib, & cap. 8 § ‘capton, 
fue aii rnertore consumptss. isles conan. Tk tr 43, Dee 
subsemebsntor; taxnquem insail, de saxis vital, dec. - 4 
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struments, as a husbandman (saith Zanchius) doth an hatchet. 
Hail, snow, windes, &c. 


( ‘Et conjurati veniunt in classica venti ; 


as in Joshua's time, as in Pharaoh’s raign in Egypt) they are 
but as so many executioners of his justice. He can make the 
proudest spirits stoop, and ery out, with Julian the Apostate, 
Vicisti, Galilee! or, with Apollo's priest in *Chrysostome, 0 
calum! o terra! unde hostis hic? What an enemy is this? 
and pray with David, acknowledging his pawer, I am 
weakened and sore broken ; Trore for the griefe of mine heart; 
mine heart panteth, @c, (Psal. 38. 8.) O Lord, rebuke me 
not in thine anger, neither chastise me in thy wrath (Psal. 38. 
1). Make me to hear joy and gladness, that the ones which 
thou hast broken, may rejoyce. (Psa), 51. 8. and verse 12). 
Restore to me the joy of thy salvation, and stablish me with thy 
Sree spirit. For these causes, belike, ‘Hippocrates would have 
‘a pbysitian take special notice whether the disease come not 

a divine supernatural cause, or whether it follow the 
course of nature. But this is farther discussed by Fran, Vale- 
sius (de sacr. philos. cap. 8), ‘Fernelius, and ¢J. Caesar 
Clandinus, to whom I referr you, how this place of Hippocrates 
is to be understood. Paracelsus is of opinion, that such spiri- 
tual diseases (for so he calls them) are spiritually to be cured, 
and not otherwise. Ordinary meancsin such cases will not avail : 
non est reluctandum cum Deo. When that monster-taming 
Hercules overcame all in the Olympicks, Jupiter at last, in an 
unknown shape, wrestled with him; the victory was uncertain, 
till at length Jupiter descricd himself, and Hercules yeelded. 
No striving with supream. powers + 


Nil juvat immensos Cratero promittere montes: 
itians and physick can do no 3 ‘we must submit 
iat under the mighty hand i, hie acknowledge our of- 
call to him for mercy. If he strike ns, wna eademque 
manus vulnus opemque feret, as it is with them that are 
wounded with the spear of Achilles; he alone must help; 
otherwise our diseases are incurable, and we not to be relieved. 


* Clavdian. * De Babild martyre. * Lik 5. *Lip 1. 
ee Ee ti eine take 
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SUBSECT. II. 


A Digression of the nature of Spirits, Lad Angels, or Divels, 
and how they cause Melancholy. 


OW far the power of spirits and divels doth extend, and 
whether they can cause this or any other disease, is ase 

rious question, iad worthy to be considered: for the better 
understanding of which, I will make a briefe digression of the 
nature of spirits. And, although the question be very abscure, 
(according to * Postellus) full of controversie and ambiguity, 
beyond the reach of humane capacity—(fateor excedere vires 
inlentionis mea, saith * Austin; I confess | am not able to 
understand it; finitum de infinilo non potest slatuere: we can 
sooner determine with Tollie, (de nat. deorum,) quid non sint, 
juam quid sint ; our subtle schoolmen, Cardans, Scaligers, pros 
Bund Thomiste, Fracastoriana et Ferneliana acies, are weak, 
dry, obscure, defective, in these myst j and all our quickest 
wits, as an owles eys at the sung light, wax dull, and are not, 
sufficient to apprehend them)—yvet, asin the rest, T will adven- 
ture to say something to this point. Tn former times, (a8 we 
read, Acts 23,) the Sadducces denved that there were any such 
spirits, divels, or angels, So did Galen the physitian, the Pe= 
ripateticks, even Arisiotle himself, as Pomponatius stoutly 
maintains, and Scaliger in some sort grants; though Dane 
dinus the Jesuite (com. in lib. 2. de animé) stilly denies it. 
Substantia separate, and intelligences, are the same which 
Christians alt tngetss and Platonists divels; for they name. 
all the spirits, daemones, be they good or bad angels, as Julius 
Pollux (Onomasticon, lib. 1. cap. 1.) observes. Eptcures and 
atheists are of the same minde in general, because they never 
saw them. Plato, Plotinus, Porphyrius, Jamblicus, Proclus, 
(insisting in the steps of Trismegistus, Pythigoras and So- 
crates) make no doubt of it; nor Sticks, but thal there aresuch 
spirits, though much erring from the truth. Concerning the 
st beginning of them, the ‘ Thalmudists say that Adam had 
a wife called Lilis, before he marryed Eve, and of her he begat 
nothing but divels. The Turkes *Alcoran is altogether as absurd 
and ridiculons in this point: but the scripture informs us 











* Lib. 1. c. 7. de orbis concordid, In mull re major fuit altercatio, major eb. 
teuritas, minor opinionum cancordia, guam de darmonibus et aubstantiie separatin. 
* Lib 3 de Trini. cap. L. * Pererins, in Genesin. lib. 4, in cap, 9. ¥. 2% 
4 See Strozzius Cicogna, omuifariae Mag. lib, 2 c. 15. J. Aubsnus, Bi 
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Christians, how Lucifer, the chiefe of them, with his associ- 
ates, “fell from heaven for his pride, and ambition—created of 
God, placed in heaven, and sometinies an angel of light, now> 
east down into the lower aérial sablunary parts, or into hell, 
and delivered into chains of darkness, (2 Pet. 2. 44) to Le kept 
unio damnation, 

» Nature of Divels.) There is a foolish opinion, which some 
hold, that they.are the soules of men departed ; good and more 
noble were deified ; the baser groveled on the ground, or in the 
Jower parts, and were divels; the which, with Tertullian, 
Porphyrius the philosopher, M. Tyrius, ser. 27. maintains. 
These spirits, We saith, which we call angels and divels, are 
it but soules of men departed, which, either through love 
pitty of their friends yet living, help and assist them, or 
else persecute their enemies, whom they hated ; as Dido threat- 
ned to persecute AEneas : E 
.» Omnibus umbra locis adero: dabis, improbe, pcenas, 
tom 
They are (as others suppose) appointed by those higher powers 
to ‘keep men from thar aiairty, and to protect o nist 
poe ea they see cause; and are called Loni and mali genii by 
the ans—heroes, lares, if , lemures or larve if bal— 
by: the Stoicks, governours of countreys, men, cities, saith 
“Apuleius; Deos appellant, qui ex hominum numero, juste 
degeialer vitee curriculo gui 10, pro numine, postea ab 
ibus preediti fanis et ceeremoniis vulgo admitiuntur, ut 
in Agypto Osiris, Bc. Preestites, Capella calls them, which 
protected:particular men as well as princes. Socrates had his 
saturninum et ignium, which, of all spirits, is best, 
ad sublimes cogitationes animum erigentem, as the Platonists 
supposed; Plotinus, his; and we Christians, our assisting 
Andreas Victorellus, a copious writer of this subj 
ieus de La-Cerda the Jesuite in his voluminous tract 
Custode, Zanchius, and some divines, think. But 
Y tenentof Tyrius, Proclus confutes at large in his, 
de Animd et Demone. , 
rt 3, # Christian, and sometimes tutout (saith Cuspi- 
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sophers explode); that * they are nourished, and have 
excrements; that they feel pain, if they be hurt (which 
Cardan confirms, and “Scaliger justly laughs him to scorn 
for; si pascantur aére, cur non pugnant ob puriorem tra? 
ec.) or stroken: and, if their bodies be cut, with ade 
mirable celerity they come together again. Austin fin Gen. 
lib. 3. lib, arbit,) approves as much ; mutata case corpora in 
deteriorem qualitatem aéris spissioris : so doth Hierom (Come 
ment. in epist. ad Ephes. cap. 3.), Origen, Tertullian, Lace 
tantius, and many ancient fathers of the churchi, that, in their 
fall, their bodies were chan; into a more aérial and 
substance. Bodine (lib. 4. Theatri Nature) and David fae 
sius, (Hermétice Philosophice lib. 4. cap. 4.). by several argue 
ments proves angels and spirits to be corporeal : quidguidl con= 
tinetur in loco, corporeum est: at spiritus continetur in loco, 
ergo. Si spi sunt quanti, erunt corporei: at sunt quanti, 
ergo. Sunt finiti, ergo quanti, @c. * Bodine goes further yet, 
and wil} have these anima separate, genii, spirits, ange! 
divels, and so likewise soules of meu departed, if cory 
(which he most eagerly contends), to be of some shape, and 
that absolutely round, like sun and moon, because that is the 
mgst form, qua nihil habet asperitatis, nihil angulis 
incisum, nihil anfractibus involutum, nihil eminens, sed inter 
corpora pofecte est perfectissimum: therefore all spirits are 
corporeal (he concludes), and in their proper shapes round, 
‘That they can assume other aéria] bodies, all manner of shapes at 
their pleasures, appear in what likeness they will themselves; 
that they are most swift in motion, can pass ovany miles iim an 
instant, and so likewise ‘ transform bodies of others into what 
shape they please, and with admirable eaticiee vant them 
* from place to place; (a8 the angel did Habakkuk to Daniel, 
and as Philip the deacon was carryed away by the spirit, when 
he bad baptized the Eunuch; so did Pythagoras.and Apollo~ 
fins remove themselves sen te bagiorecl ‘such feats) that 
they can t castles in the ayr, pallaces, armies, spec~ 
pd Poligeatesd each memmegnotpcls to mortal mens gys, 
* cause smnells, savours, dc. deceive all the senses; most writers 
of this subject credibly beleeve; and that they can foretell fa- 
ture events, and do many strange miracles. Juno's image 
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spake to Camillus, and Fortunes statue to the Roman matrofis, 
with many such. Zanchius, Bodine, Spondanus, and others, 
‘are of opinion that they cause a true metamorphosis, (a3 Na- 
bochadnezar was really translated into a beast, Lot’s wife 
into a pillar of salt, Ulysses companions into hogs and dogs 
by Circe’s charms) turn themselves and others, as they do 
witches into cats, dogs, bares, crows, &c, (Strozzius Ciengna 
hath many examples, dit. 3. omnif. mag. cap. 4 ef 5. which 
he there ‘confutes, as Austin likewise doth, de civ. Dei lil. 
38.)—that they can be seen when and in what shape, and to 
whom they will (saith Psellus, Tamesti nil tale viderim, nec 
optem videre, thouzh he himself never saw them nor desired it), 
and use sometimes carnal copulation (as elsewhere I shall 
* prove more at large) with women and mev. Many will not 
beleeve they can be seen; and, if any man shall say, swear, 
and stifly maintain, (though he be discreet and wise, jud' 
tind leamed) that he bath seen them, they account bim a 
timorous fool, a melancholy dizard, a weak fellow, a 
dreamer, a sick or a mad ian ; they contemn him, laugh him 
to scorn; and vet Marcus, of his credit, told Psellus that he 
hadoften seen them. And Leo Suavius, a Frenchman, (c. 8. i 
Commentar. 1, 1. Paracelsi de vité longd, out of some Pla- 
Aonists) will have the ayr to be as full of themas snow falling 
in the skyes, and that they may be seen, and withal sets down 
the meanes how men may sce them ; Si, irreverberatis oculis, sole 
splondente, versus caelum continuaverint obtutus, &c, and 
saith moreover he tryed it, (preemissorum feci experimentum) 
and it was true, that the Platonists said. Paracelsus confesseth 
that he xaw them divers trmes, and conferred with them; and 
so doth Alexander ab * Alexandro, that he so found it by en- 
perience, when as before he doubted of it. ‘Many denye it, * 
saith Lavater, (de spectris, parl, 1. ¢. 2. et part. 2. c. 11.) be- 
cause they never saw them themselves : But, as he reports at 
Jarive-all over his book, especially c. 19. part. 1, they are often 
seen and heard, and familiarly converse with men, as Lod. 
Vives assureth us, innumerable records, histories, and testi- 
monjes evince in all ages, times, places, and: © all travellers 
besitl In the West Indies, md oor northern climes, mihit 
Samiliarias quam in ugris ét-urbibus spiritus videre, audire, 
qui vetent, fubirants &e. Hieronymus (vita Pauli), Basil (ser. 
40), Nisephorus, Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomenus, * Jacobus 
Boissardus (in bis tract de spirituum apparitionibus), Petrus 
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Loyerus (1, de, spectris), Wierus fl, 1.) have infinite variety 
of suchy of apparitions-of spirits, for him to tead that 
farther doubts, to his ample satistaction. Qnelalune | will 
briefly insert. A noble man in Germany was sent embassa- 
dour to the king of Sweden (for his pame, the time, and suck 
circumstances, I referr you to Boissardus, ntine # author). 
After she had done bis business, he sailed to Livoniay- on. set 
Putpare to see those familiar spirits, which are there said 10 

© conversant with men, and do their drudgery workes, 
Amongst other matters, one of them told him whete bis wife 
‘was, in what room, in what cloaths, what doing, and brought 
him aring from her, which at bis return, non sine omnium 
admiratione, he found to be true; and so beleeved that ever 
after, which before he doubted of. Cardan (1. ty. de subtil) 
relates of his father Facius Cardan, that, after the accustomed 
solemnities, An. 1491, 13 August, he conjured up seaven di- 
vels in Greck apparel, about 40 yeares of age, some ruddy 
of complexion, and some pale, as he thought: he asked (hem 
Many questions; and they made ready sanswer, that they 
were aérial divels, that they lived and dyed as men did, save 
that they were far longer liv'd, (seaven or eight hundred 
byeares) and that they did as much excel men in dignity, as 
we do juments, and were as far excelled again of those that 
were above them: our © governiours and keepers they are more- 
over (whieh “Plato in Critias delivered of old,) and subordi~ 
Jiateto onc another; tt enim homo homini, sic deemon darmont 
dominatur; they rule themselves as weil as and the spirits 
of: the meaner sort had commonly such offices, as we make 
horse-keepers, neat-herds, and the basest of us, overseers.of 
our cattel ; and that we can no more apprehend their natures 
and fonctions, than an horse a mans. They knew all things, 
bat might not reveal them to men; and ruled and domineered 
over us, as we do over our horses; the best kings amangst us, 
and the most generous spirits, were not comparable to the 
basest of them. Sometimes they did instruct men and com= 
municate their skill, reward and cherish, and sometimes again 
terrifie and punish, to keep them in awe, as they thonght fit 5 
nihil magis cupientes (saith Lysins, Phys. Stotcorum) quam 
adorationem hominum. The same author Cardan in his Hy- 
perchen, out of the doctrine of Sioicks, will have some of these 
genii (for so he calls them) to be ‘desirous of mens company, 
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yery.affable, and familiar with them, as dogs are ; others agai 
> f as serpents, and care not for them. Fens 
Trithemius calls igneos et sublunares, qui riunquam de+ 
mergunt ad inferiora, aut vix ullum habent in terris commer. 
cium: * generally they fur excell men in worth, as aman the 
meanest worm ; though some of them are inferiour o these of 
their own tank in worth, as the black guard in a princes 
court, and to men again, as some degenerate, luse rational 
creatures are excelled of bruit beasts. - 
That they are mortal, besides these testimonies of Cardan, 
Martianus, &c. many other divines and philosophers hold 
(post prolixum tempus moriuntur omnes), the * Platonists, and 
some Rabbines, Porphyrius and Plutarch, as appears by that 
relationof Thamus : ©The great god Panis dead: Apolla Py- 
thius ceased; and so the rest. St. Hierom, in the life of 
Paul the eremite, tells a story, how one of them appeared to St, 
Antony in the wilderness, and told him as much. ¢ Paracel- 
sus, of our late writers, stify maintains that they. are mortal, 
live and dye, as other creatures do. Zosimus (1. 2.) farther 
adds, that religion aad policy dyes and’alters with them. The 
*Gentiles gods, he saith, were expelled by Constantine; and, 
with them, imperii Romani majestas et fortuna inter- 
tit, ef profligata est; the fortune and majesty of the Roman 
empire decayed and vanished; as that heathen in ‘Minutius 
formerly bragged, when the Jewes were overcome by the Ro+ 
‘mans, the Jewes god was likewise captivated by that of Rome; 
and Rabsakeh to the Israelites, no god should deliver thern out 
of the hauds of the Assyrians. ie ean paradoxes of their 

wer, reity, mortality, taking of shapes, transposii 

ies, aod carnal copulations, ae aaiichennly confured by 
Zanch. (c. 10. L. 4.) Pererius, (in his comment) and Tostatus 
(questions on the sixth of Gen.) Ths Aquin. St. Austin, Wic- 
rus, Th. Erastus, Delrio, (lom. 2. 1. 2. quest. 29.) Sebastian 
Michaelis (cap. 8. de spirilibus), D. Reinolds (lect. 47). They 
may deeeive the eys of men, yet not take true bodies, or make 
a real-metamorphosis : but, as Citogna proves at large, they 
are *illusorice at prevsligiatrices transformationes (omnif. mag. 
dib. 4. cap. 4), meer illusions and cosenings, like thai tale of 
Pasetis in Suidas, or that of Autolycus, Mercbrie’si son, 
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that dwelt in Parnassus, who 
nage and stealth. His father Morcorte, became be | leave 
him no wealth, taught him many fine tricks to get meanes; *for 
he could drive away mens cartel, and, if any pursded him, 
turn them into what shapes he would, and so ded tilly en= 
rich himself; hoc asin maximam preedam est auitus. 
This, no doubt, is as true as the rests yet thus much in ge- 
neral, Thomas, Durand, and others grant, that they have tn= 
derstanding far beyond men, can probably conjecture, and 
* foretell many things; they can cause and cure most dise 
deceive our senses; they excellent skill in all arts 
sciences ; and- that the most illiterate divel is guovis homine 
scientior, as * Cicogna maintains out of others. i 
know the vertues of berbs, plants, stones, minerals, &c, of alf 
bette bite, ees ees rer siemens ees 3, cane 
tly apply ai e use of them as they see perceiv 
te cd of all meteors, andthe like: Dant se coloribus, (o 
“ Austin hath it) accommodant se figuris, adherent sonis, sub= 
jiciunt se odoribus, infundunt se ‘ibus, omnes sensus, elians 
ipsam intelligentiam, demones fallunt ; they deceive all ovr 
senses, even our understanding: itself, at once. ¢ They can 
roduce miraculous alterations in the ayr, and most wonder- 
J effects, conquer armies, give victories; help, further, hurt, 
cross, and alter humane attempts and projects, (Dei pernaisst) 
as they see good themselves. ‘ When Charles the great in- 
tended to make a chanel betwixt the Rhine and Danubius, 
look, what his workmen did in the day, these spirits flun; 
down in the nights ut conalu rex desisteret, ivere. Suck 
feats can they do. But that which Bodine (1. 4. Theat. mat.) 
thinks, (following Tyrius belike and the Platonists) they can 
tel] the secrets of a mans heart, aut cogitationes hominam, ia 
most false : his reasons are weak, and sufficiently cunfuted by 
Zancb. (lib. 4. cap. 9), Hicrom, (lib. 2. com, in Mat. ud cap. 
28.) Athanasius (quest. 27. ad Antiochum Principemy , and 
others. d 
Orders.) As for those orders of good and bad divels—twhich 
the Platonists hold, is altogether erroneous; and those Ethnicks 
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bonband mali genii are to be exploded. These heathen writ- 
€r3 agree not in this point among themselves, 2s Dandinus 
notes 5 an sint * sali, non conveniunt ; some will haye all spirits 
or bad to us by a mistake: as, if an oxe or horse could 
fiscourse, he would say the butcher was his enemy because he 
Killed him, the grasier his frrend because he fed him ; an hun- 
ter Seed and yet kills his game; and is hated nevertheless 
of his game; nec pier piscis amare potest, &c. But 
Jamblicus, Psellus, Plutarch, and most Platonists, acknowledge 
bad, e¢ ab corum maleficiis cavendum ; for they are cnemies of 
mankind; and this Plato learned in Egypt, that they quar- 
relled with Jupiter, "and were driven by him down to bell. 
That which ‘Apuleis, Xenophon, and Plato contend of So- 
crates deemonium, is most absurd; that which Plotinus of 
his, that he had likewise Deum pro deemonio; and that which 
Porphyry concludes of them all in general, if they he neglected 
m their sacrifice, they are angry; nay more, as Cardan in bis 
Hyperchen willythey feed on mens soules; e/ementa sunt 
plantis elementum, animalibus planta, hominilns animalia, 
~erunt et homines aliis, non autem diis ; nimis enim remota 
est corum natura anostré ; qua propter demonibus: and so, 
belike, that we have so many battels fought in all ages, coun- 
treys, is to make then) a feast, and their sole delight: But to 
returm to that I said befure—if displeased, they fret and chafe, 
(for they feed, belike, on the soules of beasts, as we do on 
their bodies) and send many plagues amongst us; but, if 
Pleased, then they do much good; is as vain as the rest, and 
confuted by Austin (1, 9. ¢. 8. de Civ, Dei), Euscb. (1, 4, 
prepar, Evang, c. 6.), avd others. Yet thus much I finde, 
that our school-men and other 4 divines make nine kindes of 
bad spirits, as Dionysius hath done of angels. In the first 
rank are those false gods of the Gentiles, which were adored 
heretofore in several idols, and gave oracles at Delphos, and 
elsewhere; whose prince ‘is Beelzebub. The secund rank 
ix of lvare and wquivecators, as Apollo Pythius, and the 
Tike, “Thé third are those vessels of anger, inventers of all 
mischief; as that Theutus in Plato; Esay calls them « vessels 
of fury; their prince is Belial. The fourth are malicious re~ 
venging divels; and their prince is Asmodaus. The fifth kinde 
are cosenens, such as belong to magicians and witches; their 
prince is Saian, ‘The sixth are those aérial divels, that 
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“corrupt the ayr, and cause plagues, thundets, ‘fires, &e. 
spoken of in the Apocalyps, and Paul to the Ephesians names 
them the princes of the ayr; Meresin is their prince. The 
seaventh-is a destroyer, captain of the Furies, causing wars, 
tumults, combustions, uprores, mensioned in the Apocalyps, 
and called Abaddon. The eighth is that accusing or calum- 
niating divel, whom the Greeks call draGodec, that drives mea 
to despair. The ninth are those tempters in severall kindes ; 
and their prince is Mammon. _Psellus makes six kindes, yet 
mene above the moon. Wierus, in his Pseudomonare! 
Demonis, out of an old book, makes many more divisions 
and subordinations, with their severall names, numbers, offices, 
&c. but Gazeus (cited by * Lipsius) will have all places full of 
angels, spirits, and divels, above and beneath the moon, setherial 
and aérial, which Austin cites out of Varro, J. 7. de Civ. Dei, 
c.6. The celestial divels above, and aérial beneath, or as 
‘some will, gods above, semidei or half gods beneath, laves, 
heroes, genit, which clime higher, if they lived well (as 
the Stoicks held), but grovel on the ground, as they were 
baser in their lives, nearer to the earth; and are manes, le~ 
mures, lamia, &c. “They will bave no place void, but all 
full of spirits, divels or some other inhabitants; Plenum 
calum, aér, aqua, terra, et omnia sub terrd, Gazeus; 
though Anthony Rusca® (in his book de Inferno, lib. 5. cap. 7.) 
would confine them to the middle region, yet they will have 
them every where; not so much as an hair breadth empty in 
heaven, earth, or waters, above or under the earth. The ayr 
is not so full of yes in summer, as it is at all times of invisi- 
ble divels: this ‘Paracelsus stifly maintains, and that they 
have every one their severall chaos; others will have infinite 
worlds, and each world his peculiar spirits, gods, angels, and 
divels, to govern and punish it. 
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*Gregorius Tholosanus makes seaven kindes of etherial spi+ 
rits or angels, according 10 the number of the seaven planets, 
 Saturnine, Jovial, Martial, &c. of which Cardan discourseth, 
4il, 20, de sulstil. he calls them substantias primas ; Olympi~ 
| cos demones, Trithemius, qui preesunt Zodiaco, @c. and will 
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them to be, is above, divels beneath the moon; 
ir several oa et he there sets down, and (which 
jonysius, of angels) will have several spirits for several conn- 

~ men, offices, &c. which live about them, and as so man, 
assisting powers, cause their operations 3 will have, in a word, 
“innumerable, and as many of them as there be stars in the 
ayes, *Marcilius Ficinus seems to secund this opinion, out 
,of Plato, or-from bimself, I know not, (still raling their 
inferiours, as they do those under them again, all subor- 
Minate; and the nearest to the earth tule us; whom we 
ssubdivide into good and bad angels, call gods or divels, 
as, they help or hurt us, ond so adore, Jove or hate) but 
“it,js most Tikely from Plato, for he, relying wholly on So- 
rates, quem mori potius quay mentiri voluisse scribit, 
put. of Socrates authority alone, made nine kindes of them : 
which opinioss, belike, Socrates took from Pythagoras, and He 
from Trisinegisins, he from Zoroaster—first, God, secundly, 
dee, thirdly, intelligences, fourthly, arch-angels, fifthly, an- 
Gels, sixthly, divels, seaventhly, herocs, eighthly, principalities, 
Monthly, princes; of which some were absolutely good, as 
wrls, some, bad, some indifferent, infer deos et hamines, as 

‘oes und damones, which ruled men, and were called genii, 
or “Proclus and Jamblicus will) the middle betwixt God 
apd.men, principylities and princes, which commanded and 

swayed ings and countreys, and had places in the sphears 
-pethaps; for, as eyety sphear is-higher, so hath it more ex- 
-gellent inhabitants ; hich, belike, 1s that Galileus a Galilxo 
and Kepler aims at in his Nuacio Siderio, when he will have 
* Suturnine and Jovigl inhabitants, and which Tycho Brahe 
doth in sone sort touch or insinuate in one of his epistles : 
ebut these things ¢Zanchius justly explodes, cap. 3. lil. 4. 
P, Martyr, in 4. Sam. 28. 

So that, according to these men, the number of stherial 
spirits must needs be infinite: fur, if that be true that some of 
‘our mathematicians say, that, tone could fall from the 
starry heaven, or eighth sphear, and should pass every bour an 
hundred miles, it would be sixty-five yeares, or more, before it 

would come to ground, by reason of the great distance of hea- 
ven from earth, hich contains (as some say) one hundred 
‘and seaventy millions eight hundred and three miles,—besi 

hoje other heavens, (whether they be crystalline or watery, 
“which ‘Maginus adds) which peradventure hold as much more, 
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how many such spirits may it contain? And yet, for all this, 
“Thowias, Albertus, and most, hold that there be far more 
Agels than divels. 

ublunary divels, and their kindes.] But, be they more ot 
less, quod supra nos, nihil ad nos, wsoever, as Martianus 
foolishly supposeth, atherii Deemones non curant res huma~ 
nas ; they care not for us, do not attend our actions, or look * 
for us; those setherial spirits have other worlds to raign in, bee 
like, or business to follow. We are only now to speak in 
briefe of these sublunary spirits or divels. For the rest, our 
divines determine that the divel hath no power oVer stats, 
or heavens. ° Carminibus corlo possunt deducere lunam, $c, 
Those are poetical fictions; and that they can ¢ sistere a 
Aluviis, et vertere sidera retro, &c. as Canidia in Horace,,'tis 
all false. “They are confined, until the day of judgement, to 
this sublunary world, and can work no further than the four 
elements, and as God permits them. , Wherefore, of these sub= 
Tunary divels, though others divide them otherwise ac 
to their several places and offices, Psellus makes six kindes, 
fiery, adrial, terrestrial, watery, and subterrancan divels, be~ 
sides those fayries, satyrs, nymphs, &c, 

Fiery spirits or divels are such as commonly work by blazing 
stars, firedrakes, or ignes fatui, which lead men often in lua 
mina, aut precipitia, saith Bodine (lil. 2. Theat. nature, fol. 
221). Quos, inquit, arcere si volunt viatores, clard voce 
Dewn appellare, aut prond facie terram contingente adorare 
oportet: et hoc amuletum majoribus nostris acceptum fere de~ 
eS @&c. Likewise they counterfeit suns and moons, stars 
oftentimes, and sit on ship masts; in mavigiorum summitatie 
bus visuntur; and are called Dioscuri (as Casebins, 1. contra 
Philusuphos, c. 48, informeih us, out of the authority of 
Zenophanes); or little clouds, ad motum nescio quem’ volan- 
tes; which pever appear, saith Cardan, but they signifie some 
mischiefe or other to come unto men, though some again will 
have them to portend good, and victory to that side they come 
towards in sea-fights; St, Elmes fires they commonly call 
them, and they do likely appear aftera seastorm, Radzivilius, 
the Polonian duke, calls this apparition Sancti Germani si- 
dus; and saith moreover, that he saw the same afier in a 
storm, as he was sayling, 1582, ftom Alexandria to Rhodes, 
Our stories afe full of such apparitions in all kindes, 
think they keep their residence in that Hecla mountain in 
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